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(Written expressly fer The Flewer Grower.) 


O HAVE a successful Dahlia 
garden it is just as necessary to 
care for the plants properly, as to 
plant the tubers correctly. 


vation should be com- 
menced as soon as the plant 
comes through the ground, 
so that the growth of the 
plant will not be checked by 
the formation of a crust. 
Hoe around the plants once 
each week until they com- 
mence to blossom. Give 
thoroughcultivation, deep at 
first, samme wf decreasing, 
until owering time. After 
they commence to blossom, 
do not cultivate, as then is 
the time the new roots are 
— and you are apt to 
‘ cut off the new tubers, 
weakening the growth of 
the plant. 

Do not fail to stir the 
soil after each rain, keeping 
the soil from forming a 
crust on the surface or 
baking, and conserving the 
moisture in the soil, thus 
avoiding the necessity of 
watering. 


As the shoot or plant 


commences to show itself 
above ground, care should 
be taken at this time for 
the prevention of cut worms 
and other pests that destroy 
the young shoots. I recom- 
mend any of the following 
as the best preventives: 
Vermine, Aphol, Cut-worm 
food or Tobacco Dust. To- 
bacco Dust does not destroy 
these pests, but seems to 
keep them away. 

As soon as the plant at- 
tains a height of eight or 
ten inches, it is the time to 
commence to “train” 


June Dahlia Notes. 


BY J. K. ALEXANDER. 


system, the branching method or the 
massing system. 

The staking system is probably the 
Culti- most popular, many amateurs finding 























DAHLIA—ROSE GEM. 


Originated in Holland, and received the Award of Merit at the Dahlia 
Triais in 1916, was introduced in 1917 by Warnaar & Company, of Sassen- 
heim, Holland. In 1918, J. K. Alexander, of East Brid weer. —_. imported 
it, and exhibited it in 1919 at both the exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and at exhibition of 
Connecticut Fair, Hartford, Conn., in collection of twelve best Peony- 
flowered Dahlias, ‘the collection winning first premium in both instances. 

Rose Gem is a Dahlia ot good habit, long stiff stems, produces its flowers 
in abundance, and is the finest delicate J... Peony- flowered Dahlia yet in- 
troduced. Early in the season it resem Bertha Von ~~ in shape. 
The above photograph was taken just before frost this past Fall. 








your plants. 
There are three distinct systems from 


it the most successful. Dahlias under 
this system should be planted between 


to the amount of space you have to 
devote to them ; the further apart, the 
more robust the plants grow. As soon 
as the plants attain a height of from 


eighteen inches to two feet, 
they should be secured to 
the stakes, thus protecting 
them, and preventing the 
brittle stalks from being 
blown over or getting 
broken off. Any soft twine 
or raffia is good to use in 
tying the plants to the 
stakes. 

The branching method is 
a system advocated by 
many professional growers, 
and does away with staking. 
Plant tubers in hills or drills 
from eighteen to thirty 
inches apart. As soon as 
the plant has two sets of 
leaves, pinch out or cut 
off the whole top of the 
plant. At each leaf a branch 
will start thus making four 
branches, one at each leaf. 
Do not pinch out the tup 
but once, as by piaching 
out makes your plants two 
weeks later in flowering. 
The advantage of this 
method is that your plant 
has four flower stalks, in- 
stead of one by ordinary 
ways, each of which blossom 
equal to the one. When 
the plant is grown it will 
have a short, strong, single 
stalk, which comes an inch 
or two above ground, with 
four branches of flowering 
stalks. The plants are more 
dwarf, having a neat 
branching appearance, the 
branches being self-sup- 
porting, not easily blown 
over by the winds. 


The massing system I use for field 
culture, avoiding the extra labor and 


which you must choose: The staking two and four feet apart, according expense of staking, and the woodeny 
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effect of the stakes. Tubers are planted 
in rows, from ten inches to two feet 
apart, and when grown make solid 
rows, each plant being so near they 
support and protect the other. Solid 
rows of one color make a very good 
showing under this method. 

In many localities Dahlias are in- 
fested with small green flies and bugs, 
so at the height of eighteen inches it 
is well to prepare to keep these pests 
away. An occasional spraying of any 
of the well known insecticides will 
destroy and keep these pests away. 
Most any of the following are obtain- 
able locally, and are the most effective 
preventives: Arsenate of Lead, nico- 
fume liquid, nicotine, tobakine, whale 
oil soap solution, or any of the other 
well known sprays. 

Both wood ashes and lime are good 
at all times, and in addition to being 
good fertilizers, are effective against 
insect pests. 





THE DAHLIA 











Value of Dahlia Trial Gardens. 
By Geo. W. FRASER. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


The value of trial gardens to the 
amateur and professional grower can- 
not be overestimated for both derive 
many benefits from them. By visiting 
the gardens they see the varieties 
growing in competition with others 
and are better able to discriminate be- 
tween them. They see the habits of 
growth, color, size and type of bloom 
and any other advantages or disad- 
vantages that the varieties may possess 
and can judge better whether the varie- 
ties will suit their purposes than by a 
catalogue description or by viewing 
the blooms at the shows. 

Every year thousands of people visit 
the Rose Society’s Trial Gardens at 
Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn., and 
Iam sure that all feel well repaid for 
their visit. The nurserymen benefit 
by the orders received from visitors to 
the garden. 

Last year hundreds of visitors from 
all over New England and other states, 
some from as far as Colorado and Ne- 
braska, visited the American Dahlia 
Society’s Trial Gardens at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn., and were very much impressed 
with the beautiful display of Dahlias. 
Many who were never Dahlia lovers 
before got converted to them and are 
going to try their hand at growing 
some this year as they now appreciate 
how useful the Dahlia is for garden 
and house decoration. 

From the correspondence I have had 
from Dahlia lovers all over the country 
I am sure that a great stimulus to the 
trade can be obtained in this way and 
this is where the professional grower 
benefits. In addition to having their 
-— creations tested, it is a splendid 

optic thet for bringing before the 

lic the best they have in novelties. 

PiThe name of the grower as well as 
of the variety is posted conspicuously 
on the stake and in this way the public 
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can see for themselves what the variety 

looks like and if it suits their tastes 

they can get in communication with 
the growers. 

The varieties described in the following 
notes are those that showed promise in the 
Trial Gardens of the American Dahlia So- 
ciety, conducted last year at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College at Storrs. In this list I 
have mentioned only those that are on the 
market; or are likely to be soon. There 
were several other splendid varieties that 
received the certificate of merit that were 
entered by amateurs and private growers, 
some under number, so I doubt if they will 
be on the market this season. All the va- 
rieties are free flowering, and were grown 
without disbudding so should make large 
flowers, if disbudded, for exhibition pur- 
poses. Those marked with a * received the 
Society’s Certificate of Merit : 

* Geo. L. Mastick—{M. G. Tyler, Portland, Oregon.) 
A large crimson-purple duplex, that is very at- 
tractive and shows up well in the garden—5 ft. 

* Amy Robsart—(Tyler.) Peony, Immense flower of 
orange-scarlet color suffused with red, on good 
stems; worthy of a place in any garden, or for 
exhibition. 

Fantastique—(Tyler.) A very odd and attractive 
variety ; the color is a deep maroon, with white 
edges and tips; the petals twist in a tortuous 
fashion. A very remarkable variety—6 ft. 

*Quentin Durward—(Tyler.) ‘Peony, bicolor crimson- 
yellow, another large flower suitable for garden 
or exhibition purposes. 

om ay Van Bourgondien, Babylon, L. I., 

Y.) Decorative—a fine medium sized flower 
x lavender pink color, that will make a fine ad- 
dition to the garden for bedding, or cut flower. 
It is dwarf oni a continuous bloomer—2 ft. 

*Esther Lynn—(C. C. Morse Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.' Decorative. A fine variety of a very 

leasing burnt orange color, on lon ng stems good 
‘or cutting, garden or exhibition—5 

* Splendid=( athan Miller, Branford, Ct.) Cactus 
Hybrid, a pure white variety that everybody ad- 
mires. Fine for garden and exhibition—4 feet. 
This variety obtained creditable mention by the 
California Dahlia Society. 

* Lavender Pink, now named Mrs. Carl Salback— 
(Carl Salback, Oakland, Cal.) Decorative. A 
large flower on long stiff stems of a pleasing 
shade of lavender pink; this variety will make 
a name for itself yt ony! shown- 4-5 feet. This 
variety obtained highest honors at the California 
Society’s Trial Gardens, 1919. 

* Lady Helen—(G. L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I.) Cactus 
Hybrid. This is another large flower the color 
of which is a deep pink with cream tips, on long 
stems, should make a good garden or exhibition 
variety— feet. 

* King of Shows—(Stillman.) A very free flowering 
show variety of a deep butter ee a Its long 
stems make it fine for cut flowers as well as for 
exhibition purposes—5-6 ft. 

* Perfect Beauty—(Stillman.) Decorative. Here is a 
pee 4 that will please those that like to have 
something odd and novel in their gardens. The 
red petals tipped with white make a very striking 
plant—4 feet. 

* Aquitania—(Stillman.) This Cactus Hybrid will 
make a fine addition to the collection. It has im- 
mense ary meg of a deep salmon pink, on long 
stems— 

* Catherine Wilcox (Stillman.) This is a dwarf dec- 
orative variety that ought to make good for cut 
flower as well as for the garden and exhibition. 
Color white with lavender shading—2-3 ft 

* George E. Alling—\C. Louis Alling, West Haven, Ct.) 
If you want a good clear, lemon yellow Peony, 
for cutting, this variety will please you. The 
color is all that could be desired, and it flowers 
freely—4-5 ft 

* Margaret Douglas—(A. W. Davison, Ansonia, Ct.) 
Decorative. This variety resembies Esther Lynn 
but the color is a deeper shade of burnt or- 
ange. Very free flowering, and good stem—4-5 ft. 


Dahlia Hints. 


The Dahlia is a gross feeder and to 
get best results the soil should be plowed 
or spaded 8 to 10 in. deep and a good 
stable dressing or commercial fertilizer 
thoroughly worked into the soil, plant 
the bulbs in hills or furrows about 6 
inchesdeep, but when first planted cover 
with about 2 inches of soil and hoe the 
rest in around the plant as it grows. 

Don’t let more than one or two stalks 
grow and cut off the lower branches till 
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the plant is about two feet high. You 
get flowers earlier than you would if 
you pinch out the top, as some recom- 
mend, and by cutting the flowers con- 
stantly, with long stems, they keep 
blooming very profusely all through 
the fall. 

The Dahlia is very popular asa cut 
flower. If cut either in the morning or 
evening, put in cold water, the full 
length of the stems and left in a cool 
place for a few hours, they will keep 
finely. I have used them for floral and 
decorative work and they are always 
much admired. 


Mrs. H. M. WALKER. 


Will Dahlia Bulb Growing for 
Chemical Purposes be Detri- 
mental to Commercial 
Dahlia Culture ? 


At last the Chemist has found the 
Dahlia tuber to be of worth as a food 
product. Some of our Dahlia growers 
welcomed the discovery as a general 
benefit to the trade, but will it have 
a good bearing on the flower? Bids 
have traveled around to grow tubers 
in large quantities for this purpose. 
Queries as to what varieties will pro- 
duce the largest bulbs have been dis- 
cu 

Now let us consider the matter in 
another light. Most of us are flower 
lovers. The Dahlia has become our 
hobby. To areal lover of flowers the 
smallest little flower has its significant 
beauty, the larger and georgeous cre- 
ates amazement. Many of the general 
growers are in the business just for 
the profit it gives them. I know at 
least a dozen. They have no love for 
flowers whatsoever. Dollar with them 
stands before flower! Now comes the 
question, will the Dahlia become a 
common factor by this predicted over- 
production of tubers? The plant will 
flower. Attempts to ship the blooms 
to the market will be made and it may 


‘result in an oversupply of common 


blooms, for the common stock will al- 
ways interfere with the good quality. 
There will also be attempts to dispose 
of the tubers under name. In other 
words will the Dahlia “wear its welcome 
out” by this over production ? 

Huco KIND. 


Growing Dahlias Commercially. 


As my methods of growing Dahlias com- 
mercially on a large scale are generally con- 
sidered to be somewhat different from those 
foliowed by most Dahlia growers, I have 
been asked to describe them. This year I 
shall plant about forty acres and shall fol- 
low my usual custom of starting the work 
the first Monday in May. I shall be through 
by the middle of July and perhaps earlier, 
depending on the weather. 

I have been told that my farm is excep- 
tionally free from weeds and I make it a 
hard and fast rule to prevent all weed 
growth. This is easier than it was when 
I first started, but it requires regular culti- 
vation and careful preparation of the soil. 
I use a two horse plow, and put it into the 
ground from 12 to 14 inches deep. Then I 
go over the ground with a fine tooth har- 
row or a cutaway harrow. I harrow the 
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fields twice in both directions, and arrange 
to have the harrow lap each time. 

Each field is manured lightly every other 
year, the manure being plowed in and about 
two cords to the acre. Every third year 
Connecticut limestone is applied and har- 
rowed in, about 800 pounds being used to 
the acre. My plantation is divided in such 
a way that one-third is limed each year. I 
am strong for lime when growing Dahlias. 
It keeps the ground sweet and improves the 
flowers. While I do not use a great quantity 
of manure, | also plow in all of the stalks 
left when the Dahlias are dug in the fall. 
Nothing is burned, and the Dahlia tops help 
to keep the soil filled with humus. Con- 
stant use is also made of commercial ferti- 
lizer, either bone meal or a regulation potato 
fertilizer, about 1,200 pounds being put on to 
the acre. It is used in the furrows and is 
mixed with the soil by pieces of brush to 
which a couple of ‘horse shoes are tied. 
Boys pull this brush up and down the fur- 
rows. 


Furrows where the Pompom Dahlias are 
to go are three and one-half feet apart. For 
the other Dahlias, from four to four and one- 
half feet is left between the rows. When strik- 
ing out the furrows no line is used, but my 
plowman, who is an can get them 
remarkably straight by his eye. The plow 
goes twice in each furrow. The tubers are 
dropped by hand, and my instructions are 
to have from three to eight inches between 
the crowns. The tubers themselves often 
lap if they are long, so that it looks as though 
the planting was very close. It is always 
the eye, though, that we are paying atten- 
tion to. The tubers are covered by culti- 
vators and by the time the planting is 
finished the first fields put in are ready for 
cultivation. Besides being cultivated with 
the horse, all the Dahlias are hoed by hand 
twice. 

In planting my fields 1 use many tubers 
which other growers would throw away. 
The cutting up of the clumps is begun in the 
fall and continued all winter, from ten to 
fourteen men being employed. All of the 
poorest tubers, those with broken necks, 
etc., which could not be sold are carefully 
saved and planted. I have found that often- 
times the broken necks will knit in the 
course of the winter and make good tubers 
to plant in the spring. 

The tubers are carefully stored in a cellar 
which is just damp enough to prevent shrivel- 
ing, and where the temperature does not go 
below 38 or above 44. One piece of ground 
on my farm has been used for Dahlias eleven 
years, and last year the flowers on this piece 
were better than ever.—J. K. ALEXANDER in 
Horticulture. 





The American Dahlia Society. 











A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American. Dahlia Society was held at the 
Grand Hotel, New York, on Monday after- 
noon, May 10, 1920. 

A prize schedule for the fall Flower Show 
was partially prepared to be completed by 
the committee and presented at the next 
meeting, June 14th. 

More than half of the trade space has al- 
ready been taken for the Dahlia Show to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
September 27, 28 and 29th, and many prizes 
have been contributed. The indications are 
that the total number and value of the prizes 
will be more than offered at any previous 
show. 

Quite a number of orders have also been 
received for trade tickets which are offered 
at $25 a hundred, the regular admission 
being 50c. 

It was finally decided that only exhibitors 
occupying trade space wili be allowed to do 
business in the hall during the show and 
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that all competitive exhibits would be to- 
gether, separate from trade exhibits and not 
combined as was originally intended. 

The many obstacles appearing have been 
overcome and everything now points to this 
as being the largest and most successful 
show of any single flower ever held. 


Epwarp C. VICK, Sec’y. 


A Walk in the Garden 
of “Josiah Allen’s Wife.” 


By Miss MARIETTA HOLLEY. 
Note by the Editor— 


The wetings of Miss Holley under the nom de plume 
of “Josiah Allen’s Wife” are known to an extensive 
circle of readers and we are pleased to present_here 
an article from aerpen which appeared in the “ Chris- 
tian Herald” to which Miss Holley has contributed 
many articles. The article which follows speaks of 
Miss Holley’s own garden at Bonny View which is near 
Pierrepont Manor, which village is within motor- 
ing distance of the publication office of THe FLOWE 
GROWER. Miss Holley has for many years taken 
much interest in the attractive features of her own 





grounds andher delightful description of a worning 
walk in her garden will be welcome to many of her ol 
friends and readers. 


What is more wholesome and delightful 
than an early morning walk among your 
flowers? The sun is still low in the eastern 
skies its bright rays softened by the over- 
hanging foliage of the trees. You walk down 
the gravel path blithely. Maybe in the house 
the years pressed down upon you, but here in 
the sweet morning air you are young again. 
Yes, under that Tea-rose is a coy new bud, 
holding in its tiny breast the secret of rosy 
life and sweetest perfume. Now, every morn- 
ing that baby-life will appeal to you till its 
full glory of bloom is reached. 

The Wistaria and Roses over the latticed 
arch vie with each other in making the arch 
triumphal. The long Lily-bordered path, 
which later will be full of beauty, has still 
some humble tenants smiling on you, rising 
early, as it were, while their stately neighbors 
are still asleep. Modest English Violets lift 
their blue eyes and greet you. In a corner 
the Snowball Tree is full of spheres of white- 
ness. The Syringas bend with their weight 
of perfumed whiteness. 

A walk on one side of the garden is bor- 
dered with Morning Glories and Nasturtiums. 
The Honeysuckle vine over the summer-house 
at the end of the walk is a mass of blossoms, 
and as you approach, two gay little humming- 
birds swing in the air and dart away. Too 
many flowers here to note the birth of a new 
bud; as well count the dizzy movements of 
the humming-bird’s wings. 

What a freedom from cares and perplexi- 
ties one finds among the flowers! They are 
never unkind; you may be with them from 
morning till night and not have one bitter 
memory or disagreeable thought to take with 
you to your pillow. A Tiger Lily won’t dig 
its claws into your breast, the Calla Lily will 
not prolong her call indefinitely. The Sweet 
William’s honeyed personality is honest and 
sincere ; sweetness that will not under fancied 
provocation turn into vinegar revenge. 

The Snowdrops will not chill you with cold 
words and looks. The dogwood will not bark 
at you, or dog your footsteps. There is a 
clump of the beautiful variegated variety bend- 
ing over a quiet corner of the fish pond, its 
pretty leaves refiected in the water. It has 
no canine faults, but all the canine virtues; 
fidelity—no running away from its mistress 
to follow strange masters. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit does not preach too loudly, 
or make awkward gestures, taking your mind 
insensibly from the heavenly message he is 
striving to deliver, and which your soul ear- 
nestly desires to grasp, the mind being willing 
but the body weak. How sweet is that little 
bed of wild Blue Violets that covers the sunny 
corner between the Cedar tree and the Willow! 
There is a ground-bird’s nest just beyond it. 
The bird felt safe in building its nest in that 
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sheltered spot—step lightly. Just a few steps 
farther, so near the path you can reach it 
with your hand, hidden away in the thick 
shade of an Evergreen, is a robin’s nest. The 
robin too felt it was with friends when it laid 
the slender foundation of itshome. We fee! 
flattered at the compliment. 

A little farther on we come toa rustic 
bridge arching over the water; an Ivy vine 
climbs along one of its latticed sides with its 
sprays almost touching the water. Beyond 
the bridge is a wilderness of green, beneath 
the shade of which tall ferns grow proudly. 
But you do not cross the bridge, but turn and 
follow another winding path through the 
overhanging trees, and come out into an open 
space where, between two grand old trees, 
hangs a hammock, hemmed in from intruding 
eyes by flowering shrubs. 

Just the thing! You sit down into its com- 
fortable embrace. You have had a long walk, 
but not too long, and as you rest in dreamy 
content you instinctively wonder what new 
phase of beauty your flowers will present 
when you take your evening walk, and what 
new message they will speak. 


The Concrete Manure Pit. 


Concrete is one of the things which 
has not advanced in cost in proportion 
to food products, and it isa big economy 
to care for all kinds of stable manures 
and composts by storing them in a liq- 
uid tight pit of concrete. 

Perhaps pit is a wrong name as it 
does not necessarily follow that the con- 
crete floor should be much if any below 
the ground. It would, in fact, be advan- 
tageous to locate it on a side hill so that 
materials going into it could be easily 
unloaded and the rotted compost be 
easily removed from the lower level. 

ere manure is stored in loose piles, 
especially if they are not maintained 
with a flat top, or depressed in the cen- 
ter, the loss of fertility from leaching 
and burning is very great. It may 
amount to as much as 50%. 

While the water-tight floor is impor- 
tant, it is also important that the solid 
material under storage should be kept 
preity well saturated to prevent heating. 
A roof is not necessary, except where 
there is no water tight pit to hold the 
leachings. The ordinary rainfall will 
usually be sufficient to offset natural 
evaporation. 

It is estimated that cows and horses 
produce about a ton of manure a month 
per 1000 pounds of live weight; the 
manure weighing from 40 to 60 pounds 

r cubic foot, depending on how sol- 
idly packed and how well saturated 
with liquid. Thus a ton will require 
about 50 cubic feet of space for storage. 

In constructing a manure pit a 3 or 4 
in. bottom, if laid on firm soil, and 6 or 
8 in. side walls should be sufficient. 
Reinforcement should be used both in 
the bottom and walls and it is estimated 
that the cost of a manure pit would be 
from $3.00 to $5.00 per ton of storage 
capacity, depending on site where built, 
and the cost of labor and materials. If 

ood sharp sand or pit gravel is to be 
had nearby the cost need not exceed 
the lower figure, providing no skilled 
labor is employed. The value of ma- 
nure has increased much more in 
proportion than the cost of concrete 
construction, 

MADISON COOPER. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Reforestation. 


While reforestation is not strictly a flower growing sub- 
ject, yet all readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are directly or 
indirectly interested in the conservation of and the increased 
production of forest products. 

All sorts of timber and wood products are advancing in 
price out of all proportion to the advance in price of other 
things. The shortage is especially apparent in print paper 
raw material for which comes largely from the forests. 
The demand for paper has been so tremendous during the 
past few years, and the demand is increasing so rapidly, that 
it is only a question of a short time when woods suitable for 
paper making will be reduced to such an extent that it will 
mean a paper famine. Consumption of timber for other 
purposes although somewhat reduced by inactive building 
conditions, has in some lines largely increased. 

The only remedy which will relieve the situation and pre. 
vent a shortage of famine proportions in the comparatively 
near future is conservation and reforestation. The present 
generation is so greedy for making money that they take no 
heed for the best interests of the future, and it is important 
that all should know the present situation and. where present 
tendency of the times leads. 

It is not for us to point out ways of conservation and re- 
forestation. This must be suggested by those who have 
made a special study of the subject. It is our purpose only 
to call attention to the absolute need of planning for the 
future. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Gladiolus Reminiscences. 


Years ago I used to be a Gladiolus grower and planted a 
considerable number for those times, both for the bulbs and 
for cut flower purposes. But from some unexplained cause 
they began to do badly for me, I purchased new stock from 
different sections, also planted them in different sections 
on my Flower Farm, the result nearly always being the 
same. I finally quit growing them, using the land for 
crops that I could grow and bring mea profit. I have all 
my life been interested in Gladiolus culture, (not Gladolia 
as some call it.} 

My boss, whom I worked for when a very small lad, was 
practically the importer of all the new types that the great 
genius Mons. Lemoine produced. As far as I can learn 
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he was at that time the sole improver of the Gandavensis i 
tribe and my first recollection was of unpacking and labeling i 
a number of the newer varieties received from Lemoine. i! 
That was in the fifties and since that time there have been 
a number of growers and specialists who have taken over F 
other classes, hybridizing same; till today we have some 
of the most beautiful colors and shapes imaginable and the 
end is not yet. ¢ 
May success still continue to bless the skill of the hybrid- “ 
izers of this wonderful flower, and that the writer may live h 
to see the success that he knows can be obtained, as past ~~ 
results have shown. ni 
RICHARD VINCENT, Jr. th 
Wi 
tic 
No More Free Sample Copies. let 
As our readers well know, we have been striving mightily ~ 
to keep the subscription price of THE FLOWER GROWER at Wi 
$1.00 per year. It isa mighty task in these days of high W 
publishing costs. As a help in this direction we find it nec- re 
essary to in future require that sample copies of THE ey 
FLOWER GROWER be paid for. No more free samples will be we 
sent. We give this notice for the benefit of our subscribers se 
who have been kind enough to send us lists of names of + 
flower lovers to receive sample copies of THE FLOWER | ab 
GROWER. Wecanstill use lists of flower lovers to advantage tri 
however, but instead of sending sample copies, we will in su 
future write them calling attention to THE FLOWER rs 
GROWER and offering to send current issue for 10c. tic 
The special rate which we have been offering to sub- ha 
scribers sending in clubs of three or more new subscribers Re 
is still in effect, and will not be withdrawn until July Ist. af 
ev 
Reading and Education. b 


Two young men with equal educational advantages and of 
who have pursued the same course of study and graduated 
with equal honors do not necessarily do equally well in any 


‘ 
walk of life which they may undertake. In nine cases out | = 
of ten the young man who has early acquired the reading | Wi 
habit will outstrip his companion with equal early advan- | ™ 
tages. Reading not only results in acquiring a vast fund of sig 
useful information, but it gives the persistent reader a much | ¢lj 
broader outlook on life and gives ideals and aspirations | wz 
which never come to the non-reader. sh 

We often wonder why it is that so few people are real bo 
of 
readers and who really know how to read. The limit of the ) an 


reading matter of the average individual isthe daily paper, | in 
and some even do not subscribe for nor read the daily news. 





While we are not a strong advocate of the daily press as a | “™ 
source of education or information, the daily press is an plz 
absolute necessity for the person who would keep himself rec 
abreast of the times. This should be supplemented by a well | fot 
balanced selection of books and publications devoted to | Y2 
a “ Ee A plz 
specialties in which the individual may be interested. | 
MADISON COOPER. | an 

| in 

Judging from the comments of some of our town-dwelling | rd 
subscribers we are on the unpopular side of the argument | the 
in defending the cat against her enemies, but it is noticeable } flo 


that the enemies of the cat are invariably located in city or 
urban homes. Cat haters are found in the country only as 


flo 
exceptions to prove the rule. Dogs and cats have no pos- | ap) 
sible excuse for an existence in the cities anyway, and we kn 
guess, therefore, that we are not so far at variance with our | thi 
cre 


city friends on the?main point. 
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Floral Wonders in Ven- 
tura-by-the-Sea. 


O THIS IS VENTURA- 
by-the-Sea, and well 
named, for the wash 
of the waves of the 

— bay could be heard 
to the long main street run- 
ning through the center of 
the town. We enjoyed the 
walk in from the little sta- 
tion, with broad expanse of ocean at our 
left and high bluffs on our right, seem- 
ingly so close that I wondered there 
could be room for a town, but there it 
was snuggled in between bluff and sea 
surely not more than a mile between. 
We stepped into a pretty tea room for 
refreshment and the first thing my 
eyes rested on was a Rose. A most 
wonderful Rose, the largest I had ever 
seen, beautiful in color and delicate of 
texture. Our table was not far from 
it and as I ate I looked and thought 
about the Rose. Ah! I had been 
tricked, there were no real Roses of 
such size, and I scorned it. but curiosity 
led me to it, and as I touched its petals, 
the girl smilingly answered the ques- 
tion of my eyes. “O, yes, it’s real, we 
have many of them.” Such are the 
Roses of Ventura. 

As we walked about the town that 
afternoon I had occasion to doubt the 
evidence of my senses many times. 
The Fuchsias were especially remark- 
able, growing in form and to the size 
of large bush-like shrubs. I noticed 
the size of one in particular, the main 
stalk of which measured just above the 
ground—thirty-six inches in circumfer- 
ence. Almost all Fuchsias were loaded 
with bloom although the season was 
mid-February. 

A pretty as well as quite common 
sight was the Palms with Ivy Geranium 
climbing over their trunks. While I 
was admiring one and getting a snap- 
shot of it; I visited with a woman and 
boy who were busily trimming a hedge 
of blooming Geraniums, and working 
among Calla Lilies—-a large bed of them 
in full flower—getting ready for spring. 
I thought of Ohio under a blanket of 
snow, and sighing, wandered on. 

There were many tropical looking 
plants mostly unknown to me, but I 
recognized the “Bird of Paradise” and 
found it in bloom in three different 
yards. I had seen these quite unusual 
plants in hot house displays, but the 
ease with which they could be grown 
and brought into perfection of bloom 
in the open was only another evidence 
of this climate being the ideal home of 
flowers, and two women have made it 
the home of many mew creations in 
flowers. 

Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, who de- 
voted thirty years to the cultivation of 
flowers, produced many new and valu- 
able creations which became well 
known to flower iovers. Departing 
this life, her mantle of flower love and 


| creative insight, fell upon her daughter, 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 








Mrs. Myrtle Shepherd Fran- 
cis, who having become in- 
terested in Petunias of her 
mother’s originations, 
Fringed Hybrids and Cali- 
fornia Giants, began de- 


voting special attention to 
this flower. She explained 
that the way ordinary 


Petunias are produced that 
the anthers of a singleflower 
are removed before the pol- 
len sack has burst; the flower is then 
covered with a paper bag or other cover 
to prevent insects from fertilizing it 
and when the stigma is ready the pol- 
len of a double flower is dusted on the 
stigma by means of a camel’s hair 
brush. Double Petunias having no 
ovary could not produce seed. As she 
worked among them day after day an 
unconscious ideal of a seed producing 
double formed in her mind. She had 

















eee 





Palm Tree in California with Ivy Geranium cov- 
ering the trunk. 


learned that a rudimentary pistil was 
not uncommon and eagerly watched 
all doubles with greatest care and one 
day her patience was rewarded by the 
sight of a tiny bit of green amidst the 
anthers. The long-looked-for stigma 
had appeared. Carefully stripping off 
the petals she cut the tube whieh bound 
the filaments together and there in the 
heart of the flower was a perfect ovary. 
Fertilizing it she fairly hung over it 
watching with bated breath to see if it 
really would develop, which it did, as 
well as another imperfectly formed 
ovary found later. Then she knew 
that the double Petunia would repro- 
duce itself if assisted. Those were 
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what would now be considered as very 
inferior varieties but from them, by 
hand nursing and careful selection, 
have come the beautiful Peony flowered 
and others equally wonderful, their 
form, coloring and delicious perfume 
making it seem almost unbelievable 
that they could have originated from 
the little old-fashioned sticky, smelly, 
magenta Petunia. 

Mrs. Francis is a very pleasing wo- 
man to meet, gracious; enthusiastic 
and altogether delightful as she stood 
in the midst of a great bed of fragrant 
blooms, gathering and pulling the 
petals apart in explanation of her story 
of the double seeder Petunia. 


Mpes. A. H. AUSTIN. 





The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. : 


poreronnnenneneeneneer 





St. Thomas’ fire rate is the lowest in 
the Province of Ontario. The Pro- 
vincial fire inspector on his regular 
tour of inspection during the first week 
in May stated that the greatest con- 
tributing factor to this excellent record 
was the work of the St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. He found an entire 
absence of shacks, the gradual elimina- 
tion of back yard board fences, and in- 


’ stead of piles of debris usually noticed 


in spring time, beds of flowers and 
well kept lawns had displaced them. 


“ Mothers’ Day” was fittingly ob- 
served by the St. Thomas Horticultural 
Society. Besides furnishing twenty 
baskets of beautiful spring flowers to 
several churches, each Mother in the 
local hospital and in the Home for the 
Aged was presented with a bouquet, 
the majority of the bloom coming on 
the municipal greenhouse. 





On account of the continued cold 
weather Tulip Sunday which is usually 
celebrated on Mothers’ Day had to be 
postponed for two weeks. The bloom 
will be very inferior due to unseason- 
able conditions. 





June 12 is to be a “ Red Letter Day” 
in St. Thomas. It is proposed to hold 
a Loyalty Day, a “Boost St. Thomas” 
Day. Thousands of pictorial envel- 
opes on which are printed in colors 
views of “The Flower City” will be 
offered for sale at each corner of the 
business streets by young ladies. Each 
buyer will be tagged with a neat card 
reading “I bought a bunch.” Mer- 
chants will decorate their windows for 
the occasion. The city will be in holi- 
day attire, the stores will hold open 
house, the parks with their magnificent 
collections of Peonies, Irises and Lilacs 
will be at their best. Addresses on 
civic patriotism will be given at the 
several schools on the preceding day. 
Invitations are being extended to all 
Horticultural Societies within motor- 
ing distance to attend. 


F. E. BENNETT, President. 
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NAMING NEW VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI. 


Another matter worth thinking about was 
brought to my attention « short time ago in 
correspondence with a commercial hybrid- 
izer and grower. This gentleman had just 
mentioned his reluctance to name a new 
Glad. unless it was superior to anything in 
commerce in some one paseo at least, 
and that he had discarded thousands of seed- 
lings because they did mot measure up to 
that standard, although many of them were 
actually superior to many subsequent intro- 
ductions. His words and ideas are so 
that they are worth quoting at length. 

7 i ion on the part of growers 
of seedlings, to which | ear en some oi ‘our leadin i 

ivi , t» preserv 
with a name many fairly ‘saad enadlinen, no better 


than many sorts already listed in catalogues clutter- 


ing up the lists with sorts that properly ought to be 


either discarded utterly or thrown into a mixed col- 
i I am sure that I have thrown away many 


po f seed! uite as good as 
pe the nn FL abyweady commerce, be- 
cause they did not come up tc my ideal o! what a new 
sort should be.” 

Compare these views with the well known 
methods inuse. Surely tie Gladiolus Society 
needs a popular vote on tthe varieties in com- 
merce, as to whether tiheir existence shall 
be sanctioned by the Sweiety, with perhaps 
20 affirmative votes necessary to qualify, and 
if less are cast, provisixnal standing to be 
granted, and to be designated by a different 
title. If this were dome, one cam see at a 
glance how difficult it would be for a dealer 
to sell inferior named sorts. For myself, I 
feel that I am about to the point of refusing 
to put money into sorts that have not proved 
themselves at the Society’s shows. Such 
things as Joe Coleman’s set of seedlings which 
swept off the prize for “One dozen varieties, 
one spike of each” needed no advertising. 
All he had to do was to announce that they 
were for sale at a fair price, and he was at 
once deluged with orders, and many have 
since regretted that they were not in time. 
But when one sees in the journals the names 
of unknown new sorts, iat very high prices, 
he can well afford to await the issue at the 
next show. Two, three and more dollars 
per corm are prices which are fair only in 
the most extreme of excellence. A spike 
must be of supreme quality to be worthy 
of such a price. 

W. E. SAUNDERS. 


THE TESTING AND TIREATMENT 
OF VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI. 


It isn’t wise to decide tlhat a given Gladiolus 
lacks merit if you have grown it but once. 
Three seasons ago I fziiled to grow Myrtle 
successfully. The following season the same 
stock produced flower spikes beautiful beyond 
all praise. Of course this outcome didn’t 
merely happen. It was the result of studied 
attention to its probable cultural require- 
ments. 

A Pansy specialist said he had foreordained 
the Pansies in his Pansy bed to measure at 
least two and a quarter inches. By which he 
meant to say that he liad conformed to all 
the conditions essential to the production of 
such big Pansies. Nearly all Gladioli, like 
Pansies, can be io do well by proper 
culture. Exropa, for example, though much 
defamed, can be grown satisfactorily by any 
one who will give it the attention its splendor 
merits. It undertakes to produce a flower 
spike out of all proportion to its foliage. It 
must, ore, receive cultural care to 


promote vigor of stem and leaf early in the 
season, and later, generous stimulation while 
the flower spikes are forming. The best 

bone-meal dug into the subsoil, a gen- 
erous layer of wellrotied fine manure as a 


mulch, as soon as the plants are well up, and 
the gemerous use of weak liquid manures as 

stimulants, are all very useful. 
While in Europa we have a Gladiolus re- 
uiring special culture and stimulation, in 
waben we have a variety which needs re- 
pression. This can perhaps be done best by 
growing the smaller sized corms. Plants 
grown from ? inch and medium sized stock 
produce more attractive flower spikes than 
those from the largest corms. The latter 
usually produce several plants from a single 
corm and these, unless thinned out, bear short 
spikes with few flowers. Schwaben, above 
most other varieties, is well adapted to the 
experiment of cutting corms into segments 
for increase in both corms and flower spikes. 

HENRY MADTES. 


MY FIRST EXPERIENCE 
WITH BULBLETS. 
On A 


pril 23rd of last year in the early gar- 
den plot, I planted some Gladiolus bulblets of 
good varieties. The cold, rainy weather har- 
dened the soil, but the weeds grew. I waited 
several weeks for the little blades of green. 
Since it was my first experience planting 
bulblets, I was interested. It was late in May 
before I could weed or cultivate the five short 
rows, and not much to be seen then, but I 
gave them some extra fertilizer, and in June 
when the weather was fine and the ground 
was warm they grew rapidly and furnished 
my first bloom of the season, July 17th a 
Primuiinus Hybrid from Kundred’s “Grand 
Mixture.” Others soon bloomed and alto- 
gether there were over one hundred. When 
I dug tthe bulbs the second week in October, 
I was to see such good sized bulbs 
from such smal! bulblets. 


STELLA M. ANTISDALE. 


CATERPILLARS EAT GLADIOLI. 


Under the above caption, “W.G. N.” asks in 
March FLOWER GROWER, what insect nibbled 
the tip of the Gladiolus spike, and the answer 
iscaterpillars. I have had much more trouble 
from than caterpillars; some 
years they have been very destructive. The 
soft black beetle commonly known in this 
section asthe Aster beetle, will eat whole 
spikes of flowers sometimes, when deprived 
of its favorite food. They appear suddenly 
in considerable numbers and will destroy 


the best method I have discovered for getting 
rid of them is to knock them off the blossoms 
into acan containing a little kerosene. They 
are quick to take the alarm and many of them 
will drop to the ground or catch on the stalks 
lower down, in which case they should be 
carefully sought out and crushed. Their 
appetites are something to wonder at and 
their destructive powers very great. 


HARMON W. MARSH. (Indiana) 


AGE AND GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


Although but an amateur, being a farmer’s 
wife, yet forty-five years steadily growing 
Gladioli shouid give me some experience. I 
grew and loved this wonderful flower long 
before it was either popular or well known. 
Small insignificant scarlet and yellow were 
the first ones and I well remember my first 
pink ones and how wonderful we thought 
them. Some years ago every Gladiolus bulb 
I had, several hundred, were frozen solid in 
the ground so I was obliged to buy an entire 
new let and these I am sure I have yet. I 
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never save the tiny bulblets as I fear they 
would not grow unless peeled. A new bulb, 
sometimes one, sometimes up as high as five 
or six, form on top of the old one, and mine 
are just as fine, just as thrifty and vigorous 
today as twenty-seven years ago. It is cul- 
tivation that counts rather than the age of 
the bulbs. I only wish I could meet with some 
one who threw theirs away every year. A 
thorough careful ripening of the bulb is also 
a very necessary item. Gladioli do not 
want fussing over, but they do need intelligent 
care. dry, frost-proof place to store 
them is another essential to their success. 


Mrs. E. B. MuRRAY. 





A PLEA FOR MORE FLOWERS. 


Dahlias fill a gap in the garden when other 
blooming plants are scarce. Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums follow the Dahlia and lengthen 
out the season’s bloom. My advice is to 
plant both and plenty of them, not only 
making your own home beautiful, but it 
gives you a God given pleasure to have a 
bunch to give, and to help possibly a poor 
unfortunate who is sick and weary of life, 
never possibly having had the pleasure of 
growing and cutting flowers. 

There is nothing on God’s earth so beauti- 
ful as flowers and nothing that makes home 
more attractive. Let us each and every 
one continue this godly work by growing 
them, reading the periodicals published on 
same, also talking about them whenever 
possible, so that every garden and every 
home, will be the home beautiful. 


RICHARD VINCENT, JR. 





MORE BIRD ARTICLES DESIRED— 
BROWN THRUSH. 


I am glad that you are to include for your 
readers an occasional item regarding birds, 
for I am sure that flower lovers in general 
are interested in everything that adds in- 
terest and beauty to nature. Probably Mr. 
Saunders (Canada) could tell us many 
things about birds that would be of great 
interest. 

At my country home (Rochester, Mich.) we 
have hada Brown Thrush that has been with 
us for three seasons. At least I assume it to 
be the same one, for he sings with unusual 
fervor and very late in the season, and dur- 
ing his renditions he never fails to include 


* the song of the Whippoorwill and occasionally 


that of the Bob White and Meadow Lark. 
He seems to have been a close observer of 
the songs of other birds for we note an 
occasional familiar passage that we are not 
quite sure of. 

I wonder if other readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER have had a similar experience ? 


A. S. PARKER. 


LET US HAVE “ PEACE.” 


Perfect Peace depends upon circumstances. 
The Glad of that name has the same char- 
acteristics. Several years ago I received from 
Cowee, one dozen Peace. When planted seven 
came up promptly and bloomed as Peace 
should ; the other five failed to show a leaf. 
The garden was plowed in the fall and again 
in the spring, when in May up came the 
missing five, misplaced by rough treatment, 
but they had lived through the winter. In 
1918 Peace bleomed so late the bag of bulbs 
in the fall was labeled “plant early” and early 
they were planted in 1919, some thirty fine 
bulbs, when lo, Peace was the second earliest 
to bloom and continued until fall, spike after 
spike. When dug in October (late) 18 of the 
largest weighed five pounds, three largest one 
pound, hereafter, Peace shall have possession 
of the ground early and “long live Peace.” 


Mrs. G. W. BAIN. 
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CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 


This plant is generally known as a foliage 
plant and is so used, and the beauty of its 
flower is not generally understood. . It has a 
flower similiar in shape to a Calla Lily, but 
more then twice the size and of a light yellow 
color. Caladium Esculentum wili bloom freely 
if planted in a situation suitable for a swamp 
plant. It should have plenty of water after 
the second leaf is started and should have all 
day sun. It should not be planted on an 
elevation, but in a depression if possible so as 
to have its roots in water. 

J. H. SCHLACHTER. 


HEMEROCALLIS. 


Hemerocallis fulva, double flowered vari- 
egata, is one of our richest flowering plants, 
unlike the single variety it does not have the 
bad habit of going beyond bounds. It is long 
in bloom wi are not so plentiful as 
when the yellow Day Lily is in bloom, and 
with its long graceful foliage, it makes a 
superb specimen plant on any well kept lawn 
the entire season. It is liable to revert back 
to its original plain leaves. Each one of these 
should be out as soon as they appear, 
when we have the most beautiful of all the 
hardy variegated foliage plants. 

S. A. P. 


CORN BORER QUARANTINE. 


Our town with three other townships border- 
ing on the city of Buffalo have been quaran- 
tined. We cannot ship any flowers into the 
market, also sweet corn on account of the 
Corn Borer which has made its appearance 
in our town. Could you tell me how to detect 
it if it is found workingin myGlads? The 

t “nes not give us any remedy. 
They tell us we can grow them but not to 
send them out of the town without a special 
permit tied on each shipment which is im- 
possible. Kindly print this in THe FLOWER 
GROWER as it might interest some of your 


L. L. GRESSMAN. 


Value of Wood Ashes. 


The value of wood ashes in gardens, both 
for fruit and vegetable growing, cannot be 
overestimated, particularly where the soil is 
inclined to be heavy. They then not only act 
as a fertilizer, but also as valuable agents in 
raising the temperature of such soils, besides 
operating in a beneficial manner in keeping 
them open, and so rendering them more easily 
worked. On lighter soils wood ashes are also 
serviceable, only ina less degree, because the 
lighter the character of the staple the less 
need is there for their application generally, 
the exceptions being in cases where wireworm 
and maggot are troublesome and where the 
soil has become nothing but a mass of humus 
from repeated and heavy dressings of manure. 
This latter is often found to be the case where 
the soil is anything but light, and, although 
the presence of so much humus is not then 
quite so detrimental, both in this and the for- 
mer instance the soil would be greatly ben- 
efited by the application of a good dressing 
of wood ashes for a season or two instead of 
manure. These wood ashes, containing as 
they do a considerable amount of carbonate 
of potash—the quantity varying according to 
the materials used at the time of burning— 
sweeten humus-laden soils, so to speak, and 
counteract the evils arising from a too free 
use of organic manures. Again, the more 
charcoal the ashes contain, the more is their 
value enhanced, as this takes up and retains 
moisture, which is thus storeci ready, as it were, 
for absorption by the roots of both plants and 
trees, as the case may be, when they come 
into contact with it. 

On wireworm and maggot-infested soils 
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wood ashes are of special value, as they greatly 
assist in getting rid of the troublesome pests 
if their application is steadily persisted in. 
They should then be applied as a surface- 
dressing at the time the- seeds are sown, in 
addition to giving the plot a good dressing 
when digging, taking care to incorporate them 
well with the staple. For sowing in Potato 
drills after the planting is finished and before 
closing in the drills, they are of the utmost 
service, and act asa first-rate fertilizer. For 
getting rid of fly on the seed-beds of all the 
Brassica tribe, nothing can equal wood ashes, 
only they must be applied in a dry state, while 
they can also be used on Turnips with similar 
effects. 

The use of wood ashes in connection with 
fruit-growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principa!ly 
for incorporating with other constituents when 
forming new fruit-tree borders. They are 
also used for mixing with new compost in 
transplanting of fruit trees when it is neces- 
sary to place some new soil over and round 
about the roots. As a surface-dressing for 
fruit-tree borders wood ashes play an impor- 
tant part, as, in addition to their rendering 
valuable manurial aid, they also heighten the 
colour of the fruit. Again, they may be used 
with excellent effect in the pot culture of 
orciard-house trees when mixed with other 
ingredients, also for Pines and Tomatoes. 
Wood ashes are also useful in the eradication 
of Moss on lawns.—Gardening Illustrated. 
(English) 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








Shall we grow flowers and give them 
away? This question might well be 
considered as undebatable, as it is one 
that each individual has the right to 
answer for himself. While I agree that 
the brazen-faced flower beggar should 
be squelched, and squelched good and 
hard at that, I prefer to err, if err I 
must, on the side of generosity rather 
than of parsimony. 

Josh Billings once facetiously re- 
marked, “I have decided henceforth to 
neither borrow nor lend—especially 
lend.” Consistency demands that the 

m who refrains from bestowing 
avors should not accept favors from 
others. Why not let us each, individu- 
ally, answer this question for himself 


after having first measured it up care- 
fully with the Golden Rule of the Naz- 
arene? 

The g 1 of happiness is based on 
giving. “It is more blessed to give 


than to receive,” expresses the basic 
truth upon which genuine happiness is 
founded. In our English language, 
miserly and misery are words that have 
a common derivative. Do you grow 
flowers merely for your own selfish 
gratification? Ifso, you are defective 
in the social graces and your selfishness 
stands in the way of the happiness that 
comes as a sure reward to those who 
give, and give ungrudgingly. 





There is a happiness that comes with 

etting, and a —— that comes 
from giving, but the quality of the 
miser’s happiness is vastly inferior to 
the happiness of the philanthropist. 

I have nothing but pity for the poor 
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deluded being who would rather be rich 
than happy. I mean the person who 
sacrifices his chances for happiness be- 
cause of an overwhelming and inordi- 
nate greed for money-getting. I have 
known men who spent practically all 
their time within the dingy confines of 
a stuffy bucket-shop watching the ticker 
quotations chalked up on the black- 
board and then finally died poor. And 
their poverty in money was nothing 
as compared to their poverty of soul. 





“Complaint,” said Dean Swift, “is 
the largest tribute Heaven receives and 
the sincerest part of our devotions.” 
How easy and how natural it is to com- 
plain. The weather is too hot, or too 
cold, or too dry, or too wet —something 
is always wrong for the chronic com- 
plainer. 





Did you ever observe that it’s the 
little things that cause the greatest 
troubles? Of bacterial origin are most 
of the serious diseases of both plant 
and animal life. It is easy to dig the 
docks and plaintains from our gardens, 
but the insignificant little chick-weed 
fairly defies our efforts to eradicate it. 
Likewise, it’s the little men, the ones 
that are small in  principle—sou)- 
stunted—that give the world the most 
trouble. 





“Flowers have an expression of counte- 
nance as much as men or animals. Some 
seem to smile ; some have a sad expression ; 
some are pensive and diffident ; others again 
are plain, honest and upright like the broad- 
faced Sunflower and the Hollyhock.”—HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. 

There’s something noble in the bear- 
ing of the Sunflower. It is a true opti- 
mist, always looking up at the sun 
with a smile on its big, ae face, as 
if saying appreciatively, “I thank you,” 
and like a big manly man, it is always 
trying to reflectsunshine. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the Sunflower is a dis- 
peller of malaria if planted in miasmic 
locations. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Reduced Subscription Rate to 
be Withdrawn July Ist. 


About March Ist we sent a circular 
letter to all subscribers offering a 
greatly reduced rate to those who 
would send in new subscriptions in 
clubs of three or more. This rate is 
still in effect and will not be withdrawn 
until July 1st. It is not likely that 
this special rate will be repeated. Sub- 
scri coming in since this special 
offer was made can have one of these 
circular letters on request. 

Don’t forget also that we need the 
names of all flower lovers for the pur- 

se of writing them about THE 
“LOWER GROWER. Our subscription 
list has been mr A increased durin 
the past few months through the ef- 
forts of our friends, but costs of pub- 
lishing keep mounting and man 
additional subscribers are still needed. 
Take advantage of the present special 
low rate while it is still in force. It 
cannot be repeated. 
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The Iris season is here, our appreci- 
ation and enthusiasm is at its height 
over the beauties of the newly opened 
blooms and yet this is the time for hard 
study, for the observance of details that 
will make our gardens still lovelier an- 
other year and give us notes for refer- 
ence and discussion through the dull 
months. The seasor is all too short 
though even now on May Ist my IJresis 
are beginning. As you read they will 
be in their prime, anc even in July they 
will be carrying color. 

What I always think of first is the 
general effect, loose stalks of bloom are 
borne from one clump to another, 
sometimes for close comparison, some- 
times with new color combinations in 
view, and then perhaps, spade in hand, 
I actually shift a well-flowered clump 
for more decorative placing. This last 
is not wholly satisfactory either this 
year or next, but there is no chance 
of negligence at least. But it is the 
dryer, less alluring things I must urge 
upon you all, the gathering of descrip- 
tions, hybridizing, the judging and 
éomparing of your varieties one with 
another, and always in the background, 
the idea of a future symposium and 
classification ; the first will bring about 
the discard of poor varieties in time 
and the last will do much to assist in 
the correction of nomenclature and 
the proper listing of too similar varie- 
ties. You are familiar with the present 
groupings, pallida, etc., which first in- 
troduced by the Belgian growers Krel- 
age & Sons in 1892 is now outgrown, 
so broadened in application by the ad- 
dition of new introductions as to be 
valueless to the purchaser. About 
1916 R. Wallace & Co. of Colchester, 
England, first made a brief classifica- 
tion based on color and it is from their 
1919 catalog that I present this method. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


A committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society has been studying this 
subject for some years in connection 
with the Iris Trials at Wisley and I am 
glad that we are to have the privilege 
of co-operating with them this year. 
Their preliminary work is not for pub- 
lication, but color, not botanical re- 
lationship, will form the major subdi- 
visions. I give four suggested schemes 
(three of them fundamentally the 
same) as proposed by members of our 
Committee on Nomenclature. They 
are presented in simple form, without 
comment though I have introduced 
similar terminology in all and given 
examples in some cases. Try them 
out while your Irises are in bloom and 
let us know your opinions. 


First—As pr sea A. Bliss in 
The Garden, Teh 7. 19 A Bo ‘4 


Class 1—White—1. Tan, es ;. 2. White 
ground plicatas; 3, Aimoenas, (Thorbeck.) 
Class li—Bicolors—1. Biue neglectas; (Black 
P-. ince, Perfection.) 
2. Red neglectas; (Monsignor.) 
3. Blue pallida bicolors, (Oriflamme.) 
4. Red pallida bicolors. 


Class IlI-—Purple Selfs—1. Blue selfs, (pallida 
Dalmatica); 2. Red selfs, (Caprice or Queen 


of May.) 
Class IV— Blends (squalens)—1. Light. 
2. Dark, (Alcazar); 3. Red, (Jacquini- 
ena); 4. Yeliow, (Eldorado). 
Class V—Yellow—1. Wariegata; 2. Yellow 
ground piicata; 3. Yellow selfs. 


Second—From i919 Catalogue of R. 

Wallace & Co.: 

Sub-divided into April, May and June 
flowering. 

Class I— White selj 

Class Il— White feathered with purple (pli- 
cata.) 

(a) Color confined to margins of stand- 
ards, (/dme. Chereau.) 

{b) Color suffused through standards, 
( Parisiana.) 

Class I!I—S. white or slightly tinted. F. pur- 
ple, (amoena.) 

Class IV— Purple Bicolors. 

Class V— Purple Selfs. (a) lavender, (Albert 
Victor). (b) Blue-purple, (Brionensis.) (c) 
Red purple, ( Caprice.) 

Class VI— Yellow Selfs. 

Class VII—S. yellow, F. purple. (a) S. pale, 
(Gajus). (b) S. deep, ( Honourable.) 

Class VIII—Shot shades. (a) Yellow pre- 
dominating, ( Eldorado.) (b) Lavender pre- 
dominating, (Nuwee d’Orage.) (c) Purple 
bronze effect, ( Alcazar.) 

Class IX—Lilac and Rose Shades. (Her Maj- 
esty, Isoline.) 


Third- As proposed by C. H. Hall, 

Pennsylvania : 

— A— White. 
Blade of Standards uniform coloring 
(self.) 
(a) F. uniform coloring; (1) self; (2) 
bicolors, velvety or non-velvety. 
(b) F. marked or shaded throughout, 
with light or dark borders. (Rhein 
Nixe.) 

2. Blade of Standards marked or shaded. 
a) F. uniform, etc. (b) F. marked or 
shaded similar or different from the 
standards. (Mme. Chereau.) 

Class B— Yellow ; C. Red; D. Blue; E. Bronze 
and Gray effects, each class divided as in 

Class A. 


Fourth—As proposed by R. S. Sturte- 
vant in The Garden, Jan. 31, 1920. 
Class I—Self. (In effect.) 

A. White; B. Yellow; C. Pink, clear or 

crude; D. Lavender, light or dark; E 

Blend, pink, yellow, or lavender predomi- 

nating. (A/flerglow, Queen Alexandra.) 
Class Ii—Bicolors. 

A—Blade of Fali unveined, velvety or not 


velvety. (Jacquiniana.) 
B—Blade of Fall veined, velvety or not 
velvety. 


Class IIl—Plicata. 

A—S. Veined throughout. (Mrs. G. Reuthe.) 

B—S. Margined. ( Jeanne d’ Arc.) 

C—S. Inconspicuously marked. (Pancroft.) 

Minor divisions on white lavender, ead 
or blended grounds. 

I am afraid that all this will prove 
difficult of comparison but search 
among your varieties, particularly 
among your seedlings, and try to place 
the most unusual of them all some- 
where in each classification; that is 
the final test. Will the scheme prove 
a key to identification? I think that 
you will find the terminology familiar, 
the colors red, blue, or pink are merely 
suggestive and who does not recognize 
a self or a bi-color, venation, borders, or 


markings? If wecan work outa really 
good classification, gather together 
complete descriptions of all varieties, 
will it not be possible to compare, even 
to name, varieties from our records 
and so to supplement the much slower 
work of our Trial Gardens 
NOTES. 

By the way, I have had little response from 
our appeal for lists of stock available for 
trial plantings. Many, if not most of you 
are surely generous and yet it seems as 
though your Secretary and the small com- 
mittee in charge would be obliged to write 
to each of you personally to procure your 
support. There are at least 380 members 
now, do you really intend to ask so much of 
a few of us? July is the time we want the 
plants, but we need the lists to choose from 
now. Do your share in helping us establish 
gardens that will introduce to many city 
dwellers the beauties of our favorites. 

have been much interested in the first 
Official Data Card, filled out and returned 
from a rank amateur in Chihuahua, Mexico, 
but if he didn’t describe albicans I am much 
mistaken. I do not expect to be able as yet 
to name all the unnamed descriptions sent 
in, but surely this first report has a pleasant 
promise. The data cards will be sent on re- 
quest and we now have an accompanying 
card which explains diagrammatically terms 
of shape and carriage. We need these de- 
scriptions for future report, they may be 
added to your garden files and breeders who 
wish to register new varieties should send in 
as complete descriptions as possible. At 
present our Registration is of name only, 
but it is only a matter of experience before 
we will be in a position to give provisional 
advice as to new varieties and a final judg- 
ment in our trial grounds. In the last few 
years there have been at least 250 new in- 
troductions, the present popularity of the 
Iris will greatly increase this number, the 
Society must step warily if it is to help its 
members to select only the best. 


EXCHANGE. 


Another matter has come up that I think 
may prove of interest to many of you and 


. that is “Where can one procure certain 


species?” In justice to our many com- 
mercial members the Society cannot estab- 
lish an interchange of listed varieties but 
there are many species not in the trade. I 
know of but one dealer supplying Spanish 
and English Irises, reticulata, histroides, the 
Junos, even the Indian pogoniris Griffithii 
and Collettii are apparently unobtainable. 
Then some of us want native species, cristata 
alba for example and the California species 
which are difficult to transplant must be 
raised from seed. If you want or can supply 
things in these lines, let us get together, but 
remember that I can only refer you to nur- 
series for listed varieties. 

Just a chat on what is in the garden 
here this early May. Iris reticulata is 
gone and down almost below the 
ground surface pods are forming; I 
can feel the buds in the pumila hybrids 
and the first Korolkowi crosses and a 
number of the Junos are showing color. 
The Korolkowi hybrids are very apt to 
be weirdly blotched and streaked with 
dingy olive or purple but a few throw 
graceful small flowers of clear deep 
lavender, nething wonderful but of in- 
terest to the fancier. The Juno sind- 
jarensis | have bloomed before, but the 
others will be new to me and the fol- 
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lowing from a recent letter from Mr. 
Morrison is promising : 

“The white orchioides came first, a very charming 
pale thing w th green and palest yellow tones in the 
falls; then the yellow type, just the color of 
acorus and then the pale green blue-lavender which 
has continued in bloom the longest. And in the 
meantime /ucharica has opened. It is a beauty and 
such fragrance! There is considerable variation in 

the shades of yellow and white among my dozen 
bulbs but all are so pure and clean. Last of all came 
the cross, orchioides x bucharica, ar entirely yellow 
bucharica in effect." 


The seeds are starting to germinate, 
beginning their growth at the same 
time as their parents, the pumilas and 
intermediates first. It hardly seems 
possible that many of them will bloom 
next year, they are so small and hard 
to see now. 

The Bulletin on Culture we plan to 
send out in June, with July come the 
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report on Exhibitions, (I hope that all 
of you can and will compete if you 
have not already done so,) and the 
Annual Meeting. There is much else 
in store but I count on each of you to 
do your share, tell me your needs, your 
pleasures, help us to establish many 
show gardens, but above all now that 
Irises are in their glory show them to 
your friends and so arouse their in- 
terest that you will have many feilow 
members of The American Iris Society 
right in your vicinity ready to discuss, 
ready to aid in a local exhibit or plant- 
ing another year. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





S. overlapping 








S. cupped, erect S. tips adpressed 


American Iris Society. 
To Iliustrate Carriage of Standards. 


S. arching, cupped S. conic arched 





S. domed, over-arched 


S. floppy 





The Iris Family. 


Willard N. Clute, in his valuable little 
botanical textbooklet entitled “Some 
Common Plant Families” has the fol- 
lowing about the genus Iris: 

“A third group resembling the Lilies is 
known as the Iris family (Iridaceae.) The 
members of the genus Iris have a general 1e- 
semblance that makes them easily recognized, 
but other members of the family are quite 
unlike Irises inappearance. They may, how- 
ever, be readily separated from the J.ilies by 
their epigynous flowers, that is, flowers that 
seem to spring from above the ovary. From 
the epigynous flowers of the Amaryllidaceae, 
the Irises may be distinguished by the fact 
that they have but three stamens. All the 
Iridaceae have a six-parted perianth, but in 
the flowers of the genus Iris there is a puz- 
zling arrangement of sepals and petals that 
often confuses the beginner. The stamens, 
however, are opposite the sepals and this 
gives a clue to the arrangement of the other 
parts. here are about 1,000 species of the 
Iridaceae, all of which are herbs and found 
mostly in the Old World. Nearly all are noted 
for the beauty of their flowers. Among famil- 
iar species are Gladiolus, Crocus, Blue-eyed 
grass and Montbretia. Orris root is the dried 
rootstock of a species of Iris. 


It has been a late spring and the Irises 
this year are blooming late and at about 
| average blooming date of Peonies taken 
one year with another. 








Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 


PRO 
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An Iris Show will be held in the lobby 
of the Northwestern National Bank in 
Minneapolis early in June under the 
auspices of the American Iris Society, 
assisted by the Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Saclay. Entries should be 
made with Prof. Leroy Cady, at the 
University Farm School, St. Paul. The 
show is open to all exhibitors. An- 
nouncement of the exact date will be 
made in the daily papers about June 
lst and this information can aiso be 
obtained from Prof. Cady. 

The Northwestern National Bank 
offers a silver cup as a Sweepstakes 
prize and the American Iris Society 
offers bronze and silver medals, and 
Certificates of Honorable Mention for 
meritorious seedlings. Prizes of Iris 
oe or are offered by the American Iris 

iety and others, as indicated in the 
schedule of prizes. 


The following is the schedule of classes 
and prizes: 

Class: 1—Collection of 30 distinct varieties, 1 stalk of 
each. Ist, Silver Medal ; 2nd, Bronze Medal ; 3rd,—— 

Class 2—Not more than 24 varieties nor less than 12 
varieties, 3.spikes in a vase. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 

Class 3—Not more than 12 varieties nor less than 6 
varieties, 3 spikes in a vase. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 
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Class 4—Coilection of 6 distinct varieties, 
each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 


Note—An exhibitor may compete in only two of 
the above classes, either 1 and 4 or 2 and 3. 
Class 5—Collection of 6 distinct varieties, self-col- 


1 stalk of 


ored;-3 stalks of each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 

Class 6—Collection of 6 distinct varieties of bi-colors, 
3 stalks of each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 

Class 7—Artistic arrangement of Irises with or 


without other hardy flowers and foliage in recep- 
tacles suitable for public display. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 

Class 8—Artistic arrangement of Irises with or with- 
out other hardy flowers and foliage in a vase or other 
receptacle with an - ae of not over 5 inches, suit- 
able for home decoration. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 


Note The material intl in arrangements of 
classes 7 and 8 need not be grown by the exhibitor 


Class 9—Collection of Irises raised from seed by the 
exhibitor. No prizes, but all varieties of merit will 
receive American Iris Society Honorable Mention. 
Varieties receiving such awards show be registered 
with the American Iris Society and descriptions filed 
immediately. Merit will be judged on point value. 


Class 10—Collection of Irises, not bearded, 3 stalks 
of each, (including siberica, etc.) Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
Class 11—§ imen stalk. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. To be 


judged on the intrinsic merit of the variety, 

value. 

The following classes are not open to commercial 
growers nor to exhibitors in classes 1, 2, 3, or 4 

Class 12—Collection of 3 distinct varieties, 1 stalk of 
each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 

Class 13—Vase of 3 distinct varieties, lavender bi- 
colors, 1 stalk of each. Ist, 2nd, 3d, 

Class 14—Vase of 3 distinct varieties, rose and lilac 
shades, 1 stalk of each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 

Class 15—-Vase of 3 distinct varieties, white, or 
blue and white, 1 stalk of each. Ist, 2nd, 3rd 

Class 16—Vase of 3 distinct + - me yellow stand- 
ards, 1 stalk of each. Ist, 2nd, 


Premium List: 

Class 1—Ist prize, Silver Medal ; 2nd prize, Bronze 
Medal ; 3rd prize, Iris Ambigu, value $6. 

Class 2—Ist prize, Iris Avalon, value $25 ; 2nd prize, 
Shekinah, value $15; 3rd prize, Fryer’s Glory, value $5. 
All other prizes are to be stock prizes, the winner 
making his selection from the proper list, one plant 
for each prize. 

List for Ist prizes, classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 11. 
value - to $6. 

By E. Fryer—Margaret Sheridan, 
A. we Latham, Mrs. W. F. Christman, A. 

By W. F. Christman—Zua. 

By A. I. S.—Afferglow, Alcazar, B. Y. Morrison, 
Carthusian, Lady Foster, Eduard Michel, Lord of June, 
Goliath, Queen Caterina 

List for lst prizes, classes 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

List for 2nd prizes, classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 11. 
value 50c. to $2. 

oe i E. Fryer—W. F Christman, Clarence Wedge, 

Peake, ie. W.E Fryer. 

By W. F. Christman— Monsignor. 

py 4-5 L . Annie Leslie, Archeveque, Dawn, Eldor- 
ado, King, Isoline, LaNeige, per Laugier, 
White Knight, Black Knight, Sarpedon. 

List for 2nd prizes, classes 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

List for 3rd prizes, classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 11. List 
value 50c. to $1. 

By Rainbow Gardens--Edward VII., Odoritissima, 
, Datedogu 


point- 


List 


4 innesota, 
. Brand. 


List 


= Catarina, Monsignor, Lo. 
ap 

By A. 1. S.— Albatross, Juniata, Laute, Mrs. Alan 
Gray, Oriflamme, Parisiana, MaMie, _Rose Unique, 
Tamerlane, Ing ‘Zz, , Wi 


List for 3rd prizes, classes 10, 12 13, 14, 15, 16. 
value up to 50c. 


By A. I. S.—Etta, Lorely, Walhalla. 

By Mrs. H. B. Tillotson— Madam Chereau. 

By T. A. Kenning—Her Majesty, Jazquesiana, Vic- 
torine, Julius Cesar. 

By Rainbow Gardens—Rhein Nixe, Otorige (Jap.) 

List for lst prize—Class 10, By American Iris So- 


ciety—Chrysographes, Wilsoni or Orientalis, Emporer. 
List od 2nd prize—Class 10, By American Iris So- 
ciety- or orientalis in blue, white or laven- 
er. 


“Snapdragon Rust” is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the Agricultural Ex- 

riment Station, University of Illinois, 
Gtene Ill. It covers the subject in a 
somewhat technical way, but gives an 
interesting summary and recommenda- 
tions which are helpful and interesting. 
We believe that this bulletin may be 
had on application. 





List 


Bound volumes of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER may be had while the supply 
lasts for $2 each postage prepaid. 
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Color Harmony in Flowers. 


BY WILLIAM H. PHIPPS. 


Written expressly for The Fewer. Grewer.] 


As a preface to the following article 
the writer wishes to say that what fol- 
lows is written from the standpoint of 
flower colors alone and he has therefore 
only touched the subject, his eee 
being to aid the flower grower, if he can, 
by a short talk on color harmony in a 
paises way and not from an intricate 
scientific standpoint. 

We must again consider the color 
spectrum : 





( Blue 
Primary «|, Red 
! Yellow 
Colors of f { Red 
the ( Orange } Yellow 
' "| Secondary Geacn | Biue 
( 1 Yellow 
vats Blue 
\ Violet {ea 


Equal parts of any two primary colors 
mixed together yield secondary colors. 
From this you will see that the three 
secondary colors are binary colors or 
are compounds of two peng colors. 
Broken colors are defined by Chevereul 
to be colors in which all three primaries 
exist; luminous colers—yellow, orange, 
red, light green and the light tones of 
sombre colors; sombre colors,—blue, 
violet and the broken tones of the lu- 
minous colors. 


Tones—The series of gradations of a color 
from the greatest intensity, weakened by the 
addition of white, or deepened by the addi- 
tion of black. 

HueE—The change produced in a color by 
combining with another color or colors in 
which the original color must predominate. 

Tints—Change in the original color by 
adding white to the normal color. 

SHADES—Will not be discussed since the 
term means the tone of color produced by 
adding black to the nermal colors. 


The following is the composition of 
Green and Orange in a yellowish gray : 


§ Yeliow 2 parts. 
Green 7} Blue 1 part. 
Orange { Red 1 part. 


You will see from this that yellow 
predominates, hence the yellow tone 
prevails—Why is this? Refer to our 
color charts and you will see that: 

Blue and yellow mixed produce green. 

Red and yellow mixed produce orange. 

Yellow appears in green and orange, 
blue in green and red in orange, hence 
the composition is as above stated. 

Harmony of colors may be divided 
into two general classes : lst Harmonies 
of Analogous Colors, and 2d Harmonies 
of Contrast. 


Ist. 
A. 
B 


Harmonies of Analogous Colors: 

Harmony of scale of color. 

Harmony of hues belonging to scales 

more or less approximating. 

C. Harmony of a dominant colored light, 
proceeding from simultaneousness 

of tones of nearly the same height 

belonging to approximating scales. 


2nd. Harmony of Contrast: 


A. Harmony of contrast of scale arising 
from two distinct tones of the same 
scale. 

B. Harmony of contrast of hues arising 
from different heights, belonging to 
contiguous scales. 

C. Harmony of contrast of colors be- 
longing to widely different scales. 

In the harmony of contrast, the com- 
plimentary assortment is superior to 
every other; the tones must, however, 
be of about the same intensity. The 
primaries grouped in pairs assort better 
as a harmony of contrast than an ar- 
rangement formed of one of the pri- 
maries and a binary of which that pri- 
mary is an element, for instance: 

Blue and yeliow harmonize better 
than red and orange because orange 
contains red as one of its elementary 
colors. 

Red and blue harmonize better than 
yellow and violet because violet con- 
tains red asone of its elementary colors. 

Yellow and red harmonize better than 
yellow and orange because orange con- 
tains yellow as one of its elements or 
elementary colors. 

Red and violet harmonize better than 
blue and vioiet, yellow and orange har- 
monize better than red and orange, yel- 
low. and green harmonize better than 
blue and green. When two colors do 
not harmonize when together, separate 
them with white, the contrast accen- 
tuates each color and brings out latent 
beauties. 

Black never produces a bad effect 
when placed between luminous colors 
and always should be placed between 
red and orange; blue and violet and bro- 
ken tones of lumincus colors, viz. yellow 
orange, red, light green and light tones 
of blue and violet. However, if black is 
not available then white should be used. 
White should always be used betweeri 
red and blue, orange and blue, red and 
violet, orange and violet, yellow and 
blue, green and violet, green and blue. 
When we desire to bring out bril- 
liancy we resort to contrast. In the 
selection of flowers for a bouquet or the 
decorations for a room or a house, the 
principal isthe same. When oneis free 
to choose he will consider the aspect of 
the room and whether the light be nat- 
ural or artificial, some flowers, beauti- 
ful in daylight, are killed by electric 
lights. We must never lose sight of 
this and in many instances it can only 
be determined by experiment. 

Tone of color is of equal importance 
with color. Deep tones sometimes pro- 
duce a crude effect when if light tones 
of the same color were used the effect 
would be pleasing. It is in the flower 
garden that the color artist may revel 
in resources for color and his arrange- 
ment may be made to bring out each 
color, hue and tint, so that they stand 
out in their full glory and beauty, but 
how sadly this is overlooked in most 

ardens. Size, form and contrast can 

used so marvelously that we often 
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wonder at the lack of art in our gar- 
dens. Bearing in mind these principals 
in amps | your garden, rernember to 
bring out by contrast the flowers which 
shall attract. Do you want your garden 
to be restful? Then avoid placing flow- 
ers in juxtaposition where the colors 
will not harmonize, or as we sometimes 
say “clash.” If you have done this it 
must be remedied at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

Just a word more to eas Se idea 
concretely to the reader and ing in 
mind colors which are mutually com- 
plimentary, we must arrange with the 
following harmony chart in mind: 

FLowers—Yellow flowers accord well with 
blue flowers ; yellow, more green than orange, 
go well with red ; deep red flowers harmonize 
with deep blue flowers; orange flowers go 
well with violet flowers; white flowers go 
well with all these arrangements. 

We must separate: 

Pink flowers from scarlet or crimson; 


yellow flowers from greenish-yellow flowers ; 
blue flowers from violet blue flowers; red 
flowers from orange flowers; pink flowers 
from violet flowers; biue flowers from violet 
flowers ; red flowers from brick-red flowers. 

The last is because the duller red is 
killed by the luminous color of the pri- 
mary red. In the application of the 
law of contrast to arrangement of flow- 
ers we must not forget to consider var- 
ious heights and shadings of light so as 
to produce the desired effect. Do not 
make a dark, shady nook in your gar- 
den still darker by plants of sombre hue 
and do not make the mistake of asso- 
ciating German Iris with the light vio- 
let of Lilac. Suppose instead we add 
Persian Iberis, and red Tulips on one 
plane and deep blue and light Violets 
on a more distant plane, we thus ob- 
tain an arrangement of pleasing effect. 
Repetition of arrangement uces a 
pleasing effect as does a solid mass of 
one color. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness for his authority for 
the statement of principles here in- 
volved to the following : 


orange flowers from orange-yellow flowers: re 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, Cen-} ; 


tury Dictionary, The Encyclopedia sAmeri- 
cana, Cornell Extension Bulletins, Chevereul 
on “Color,” Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

The arrangement of diagram is our 
own. 





American Gladiolus Society. 
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The following named Gladiolus has been 
offered for registration by Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, Chicago, Ill. If no objection is filed 
with the committee before June first the 
registration becomes complete. The follow- 
ing is the introducer’s description : 

Name—Mrs. H. A. Caesar 
Description : 

“ This seedling Gladiolus is a cross of America with 
Sunbeam. 

Its habit of wth is more robust than America, 


and with same flowering season. 
The length of spike is about the same but it 


duces more buds, frequently showing five to eight 


open flowers, well placed on the spike. 


The color is a 

with a yellow dash in the lower petals. Admirers 

have called it Orchid Beauty. The spikes are uni- 

formly straight and upright, with no crooked stems.” 
A. C. BEAL, 


Chm. Nomenclature Com. 
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Growing Cyclamen from Seed Without a Greenhouse. 


A Symposium of Experiences of Several Growers. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower.) 


A healthy Cyclamen is a beautiful 
and satisfactory winter blooming plant. 
It bears 1 flowers for a period of 
several months and the individual 
blooms remain fresh for sometime. Its 
handsome leaves are nearly as attract- 
ive as its lovely flowers. The foliage 
of some of the variegated sorts, being 
especially decorative. Some varieties 
have also a very delicate, lily-like fra- 
grance. By using correct cultural 
methods, these desirable plants may be 
grown from seeds without the aid of 
greenhouse facilities. With intelligent 
care almost every vital seed will germi- 
nate in from four to five weeks’ time, 
and unless growth is retarded by —— 


: $i mis-managément, the plants wi 


of a blooming size when a little over a 
year old. 

These plants are best propagated by 
sowing seeds in a compost consisting of 
sandy loam and leaf mold, that must be 
kept constantly moist but not too wet 
as that might cause the roots to rot. 
Partial shade is recommended. A 
shallow seed “flat” wil! be found con- 
venient and quite satisfactory. When 
the little corms which form are about 
the size of a garden pea or when the 
seedlings crowd each other, they should 
be ly transplanted separately in- 
to pots filled with rich, P amy we sandy 
earth in such a manner that the crown 
of the corm is above the surface of the 
soil. The plebeian tin can, because it 
allows of less evaporation of moisture, 
seems to serve the purpose better than 
the us flower-pot. If the ordinary 

t is used, it is wise to set it within a 

arger pot and fill the — between the 
two pots with damp Sphagum moss to 
retain moisture and protect the roots of 
the Cyclamen from the ill effects of 
having the sun’s rays fall directly on 
the sides of the pot in which the piant 
isgrown. Theatmospherein the room 
should also be kept always moderately 
cool and moist by keeping shallow pans 
of water upon radiators, registers or 
stoves. 

Before they are a year anda half old 
the plants should be in bloom and con- 
tinue so for several months. Should 
a plant fail to produce flowers, a little 
slaked lime and bone dust carefully 
mixed into the top soil will prove of 


as been| benefit. A little liquid fertilizer will help 
Seed] to give tone. A Cyclamen that has 


irst the 
follow- 


rica with 
America, 


uit it 
to elght 


4 to lilac 


are 
i stems. 





regularly but not too copiously 
watered, kept in a well lighted place, 
and shielded from sudden draughts 
will seldom fail to produce buds. Some 
times the buds blast if the temperature 
of the room is too hot and dry or if the 
soil in the pot is allowed to out. 
After a season of winter bloom the 
plants should be moderately watered 
and kepi in a healthy growing condition 
until it is safe to plunge the pots out 
doors or bed the plants out in a partially 
shaded dee ie ait ee the season 
prove , it wi necessary to give 
the plants water regularly, for they can- 
not withstand a drought. Some kinds 


of plants are benefited by being al- 
lowed to off during their resting 
iod but the Cyclamen is itively 


injured by it. The plant should alwa 
be kept in a healthy growing state. In 
early autumn repot and aseuraes 
active growth before returning the 
Cyclamen to the window garden, where 
with favorable conditions it will soon 
resume blooming. Though the Cycla- 
men will continue to give satisfactory 
results for a number of years, the old 
corms finally deteriorate. As the 
younger plants of blooming size are 
more thrifty and produce finer flowers, 
new plants should be started every year 
or two in order to provide a continuous 
supply of plants old enough to bear 
flowers. 

An attack of red spider, which causes 
the foliage to turn brown, curl up and 
dry off, the buds to blacken and drop, 
may be prevented by sprinkling the 
foliage of the Cyclamen every other 
day at least. When well for the 
Cyclamen is a particularly desirable 
addition to the window garden, but it 
will become unsatisfactory if subjected 
to improper treatment or neglect. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 





Two years ago this spring I bought a 
packet of mixed Cyclamen Gigantium, 
3 seeds, which were planted about 
one-fourth of an inch deep in a cigar 
box filled with potting soil and covered 
with a pane of glass. The first leaves 
ap in twenty-four days. A tiny 
bulb grows first, then a small heart- 
shaped leaf and roots grow from that. 
I had nine plants; when large enough, 
I took them up with a teaspoon and 
planted in small pots. Last fall they 
were repotted and bloomed during the 
winter, a fine assortment of colors. 
The largest leaf measured five and one- 
half inches across. These bulbs grew 
and bloomed in a west window of our 

living room. 

May B. CRANE. 


According to my experience, Cycla- 
mens are very easy to raise from 
requiring only a stock of patience. 

e seeds are quite large and very 
sure to germinate but also very slow. 
Sow them ina flat or ordinary flower 
pot and keep ina warmroom. Keep 
them covered with glass until they be- 
gin to germinate and be sure to keep 
the soil moist. 

In order to have flowers next winter 
the seed should have been planted in 
January. Assoonas the lings have 
two or three leaves transplant into three 
inch ee and repot into five inch pots 
for blooming. Keep them growing un- 
til they reach blooming size. After they 
have bloomed set the pots outdoors in 
a shady place and water just enough to 
keep the fleshy roots from drying up. 
The leaves will gradually ripen and drop 
off. In ——- new leaves will begin to 
grow and then the plants should be re- 


potted in asize larger pot and given 
careful Leeann 

The secret of growing Cyclamens in 
the living room is to give them porous, 
well drained soil and always keep the 
soil moist. If they are allowed to dry 
out the buds will blast. I find it a great 
help to set the pots in saucers and pack 
the remaining space in the saucers with 
Spagnum moss, keeping it continually 
moist. Sometimes I put a layer of the 
moss in the top of the pot around the 
Cyclamen bulbs too. A well grown 
Cyclamen makes one of the most satis- 
factory house plants and will thrive in 
a window which does not receive much 


sunlight. 
Mrs. F. A. LORENz. 





The seed of Cyclamen are best sown, 
from the latter part of August to the 
end of September. They should be 
grown on to the flowering stage with- 
out any check, and are most satisfac- 
tory when grown cool. 

Sow the seed as follows :—Use shallow 
boxes about two to two and one-half 
inches deep, filled to within one-half 
inch of the top with finely sifted light 
soil. Sow thinly and cover the seed 
lightly to a depth of only about four 
times theirsize. Press the surface gen- 
tly with a board to “firm” the seed in 
the soil. Place in a sunny window ofa 
temperature of about 65 degrees. 
Water with avery fine spray so as not 
te wash the seed out of the ground. 
Keep the soil as evenly moist as possible, 
not too wet, and never allow to dry out, 
particularly before the seeds are up and 
when the seedlings are small. 

After the third or fourth leaf appears, 
transplant to a similar box to one inch 
apart. When large enough transplant 
to two inch pots and shift to larger ones 
as the smaller are outgrown. Thiscan 
be determined by examining the bot- 
toms of the pots for roots. Do not wait 
too lon ter roots show at bottom 
of ata, beleee transplanting, as delay 
here will set the plants back and may 
result in failure. 

Cyclamen seed shouid germinate in 
from twenty-five to thirty days. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 





During February put seed in a good 
sized flower pot and keep soil moist. 
It takes quite a time for seed to germi- 
nate. Then when time to plant out of 
doors I put them ina cool, shady, moist 


spot. 
The first part of September dig up 
and put in pots and let stand in same 

lace until time to take in. They will 
hows quite a few blossoms on the first 
winter, but will not be as large as the 
hot house ones. 

Every spring I set them in the ground; 
in this way they seem to take on new 
life and grow more rapidly. Thesecond 
winter they are generally a mass of 
bloom. 

Christmas, 1918, I had one plant on 
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my.table with forty blossoms and ten 
buds, and it certainly was a beautiful 
sight. I now have sixteen small plants 


in the house. 4 
Mrs. F. C. YELVERTON. 


Sow the seed as early as August or 
late July in a five inch flower pot, using 
asoil one-fourth sand, one-fourth friable 
leaf mould and one-half good loam, all 
put through a quarter inch mesh sieve. 
I say “flower-pot” because with all the 
seeds of these greenhouse plants I get 
better germination and stronger seed- 
ings by starting in pots than boxes, I 
presume because the sides of the pot 
admit a certain amount of air to the 
dirt. Place the seeds, not more than 
20 to a pot, on the surface of the soil. 
With the end of a match push the seed 
into the dirt about one-eighth inch. 
The soil must not dry out during the 
germination period, not even once, nor 
must it be muddy. The best way to 
water is to set the pot in a pan of 
water until the surface of the soil is all 
moist. This may take hours or a much 
less time according to the nature of 
the soil, but then take the pan away. 
Repeat the process when the surface 
commences to dry. Twenty-one days 
is the minimum germination period 
and forty about the maximum. Keep 
just on the edge of sunlight at all times 
until November Ist, when plant can be 
put in full sun in a warm room. 

Do not expect rapid growth. Six to 
eight small but sturdy leaves should 
be all that is produced by, say Feb. Ist. 
When the third leaf appears put into 
three inch pots with the bulb just half 
way into the soil, never more. Potting 
soil should be the same as for the seed. 
These pots will accommodate your 
plants till the following mid-summer, 
when they should go into five inch. 
You should again put your plants on 
the edge of the sunlight about April 1st 
and keep them there till October. Nine- 
teen to twenty-four months are re- 
quired generally to flower a Cyclamen. 
The temperature requirements are cool 
tops and warm roots so do not put on 
your lowest window in the house but 
rather on a shelf midway and always 
take out of the window on cool nights. 

Florists sow Cyclamen seed in Sep- 
tember but have: facilities for getting 
more rapid growth than is possible in 
the house. 

PAuL L. WARD. 


After it was seemingly settled that 
the American Gladiolus Society’s an- 
nual show would be in Boston, the 
question of holding the show in Cleve- 
land was taken up, and this location 
was seemingly settled on. Now, at 
the last moment, we have word that 
the offer of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society to hold the show with 
them in August is still open, and that 
the American (Gladiolus Society’s an- 
nual flower show will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass., in August, 
exact dates to be published later. Bos- 
ton is a good flower show town and the 
facilities offered by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society are equal to any 
in the country. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
Seeds from Past Ages. 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grewer. } 


I have alittle opinion about your note 
on page 40 in March number. You 
seem to believe that seeds sprout up 
from past ages and that there springs 
up very unusual and unknown plants 
upon battlefields and excavated places. 

ost of these supposed instances are 
stories or opinions. The vitality of 
seeds is not so great as this would nec- 
essitate. The stories of seeds from the 
pyramids thousands of years old are 
thought to be myths. Seeds are living 
embryo plants, they seem to be able to 
rest just so long and then their viability 
is destroyed, for seeds are never per- 
fectly dormant or quiet. There isa 
gradual change in the protoplasm of the 
seeds, it is slowly coagulating. The 
reason why strange seeds seem to 
spring up in these excavated areas is 
that the soil is adapted to only a few 
sorts of plants; they thrive and multiply, 
because they do not compete with the 
multitude of other plants. 

It is the same question as the growth 
of Pines, some persons believe that 
Pines do not like good soil because they 
grow out of crevices of rocks and on bar- 
ren hillsides. The point is that in fertile 
soil the Pine is crowded out by other 
trees. Many of the deciduous trees, 
needing richer soil than these barren 
Pine areas, they do not get astart in the 
poor soil. Then again, Meadow Sorrel 
is associated with acid and sour fields 
because the Sorrel is one plant that will 
grow in sour soil, the others do not 
prefer it. The Fire weed springs up 
over areas of burned forests because the 
conditions are adapted to this one plant; 
gradually the conditions are altered, 
and other plants get a start. It is very 
doubtful whether these plants have 
started from seeds already in the soil. 
By various methods they are carried to 
these areas. 

Exper:ments have been conducted to 
determine the longevity of seeds and 
none -lasted over twenty-five years, 
most of our seeds are useless after ten 
years. 

. ALFRED C. HOTTES. 


Growing the Cineraria. 
By ERNEST BISSON. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.} 


The Cineraria is a cool greenhouse 
plant and is very popular with private 
gardeners for greenhouse and conserv- 
atory decoration. It is also grown to 
some extent by commercial growers 
and good plants can usually be seen in 
the Florists’ windows in season. 

Cineraria seed can be sown any time 
from May to September, I would not 
advise the Commercial Florist to sow 
before July as the plants are rather 
difficult to carry over during the hot 
summer weather. ssown in July 
will make flowering plants by February 
and March. Sow the seed in well 
drained pans or shallow flats in light 
soil composed of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-soil with a little sand added. 
The soil in the pans or flats should be 
leveled and pressed moderately firm 
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then well watered, after it has drained, | 
the seed should be sown thinly and | 
evenly over the surface, enough soil 
should then be sifted over the seed to 
just barely cover it, then press lightly 
with a piece of board. The pans or 
flats can then be covered with a pane of 
glass to prevent too rapid drying out. 
As soon as the seedlings appear the 
glass should be removed and the pans 
or flats removed toa cool part of the 
greenhouse and given a light shade, as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough 
to handle they can be pricked off in flats, 
and later potted into three inch pots. 
The soil should consist of good loam 
and about one-fourth of well rotted 
manure. The plants should never be 
allowed to dry out, nor should they be 


ae 





over watered. 

They should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible and shaded from the direct sun, 
a suitable shade can be made of cotton 
cloth tacked to a frame or a frame made 
of builders’ laths spaced about one inch 
apart. The shade should be removed 
during dull weather, on all bright days 
the foliage of the plants can be sprayed 
over, also damp down between the pots. 

Do not allow them to starve in small 
pots but repot as soon as well rooted to 
four or five inch pots, when potting 
into larger pots use a coarse unsifted 
soil with one-third of well rotted cow 
manure and add a four inch pot of bone 
meal toevery bushel of soil. Cinerarias 
flower well in five or six inch pots but 
to get large specimen plants they should 
be repotted into eight or ten inch pots 
never allowing them to have a check of 
any kind. The pots should be well 
drained with plenty broken crocks and 
coarse ashes to make sure they never 
become waterlogged. Cinerarias are 
very subject to green fly and should be 
sprayed with an insecticide and have a 
regular weekly fumigation to keep them } 
clean. Tobacco stems spread on the 
bench between the pots and renewed 
every two or three weeks helps to keep 
down green fly and other insect pests. 
Two varieties are commonly grown 
Cineraria Grandiflora and Stellata. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 





“Rain for the Asking ”’ is the title of the catalogue 
of the Skinner Irrigation Co., Troy, Ohio. It consists 
of 28 pages and cover and is an exceptionally compre- 
hensive, complete and well illustrated catalogue of the 
Skinner Irrigation System. The illustrations espe- 
cially convey information, which, in connection with 
the reading matter, give 4 very clear idea of the de- 
tails of the Skinner System as installed for various 
purposes, This system is adaptable not only to out- 
door irrigation, but to greenhouse irrigation as well. 

A copy of this catalogue will be sent on request and 
it will prove useful for reference purposes. 





H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H..—Retail catalogue and 
price list of Gladioli. The Kunderd varieties are espe- 
cially prominent and descriptions particularly good. A 
very select list of the best foreign and home originated 
varieties are alsogiven. A list of five of Mr. Meader’s 
seedlings are offered for the first time. 


Carlson’s Dahlia Gardens, 2526 Fourth St., Boulder, | 
Colo.—A very complete and well classified retail cata- 
logue and price list of Dahlias. 





Lester B. Lindsley, 608-2nd Ave., West Haven, 
Conn.—Retail catalogue of Dahlias. The descriptions 
are especially good. 





Orchadotte Nurseries, Franklin Brunt, Prop., 
West Point, Montgomery, Co., Pa.—First edition of 
Brunt’s Garden Guide-20 pages and cover. Very 
- pee catalogue of Herbaceous Perennials and 

adioli. 
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The Rise of the Hybrid Tea. 
[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


Until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the Hybrid Perpetual Roses held 
undisputed sway in gardens, principally 
because of the delightful fragrance of 
their blossoms and the hardiness of the 
plants. They had, however, a very 
short blooming season, limited to a few 
weeks in early summer, hence their 
popular designation, “‘June Roses.” 

To this group belong the Roses U/- 
vich Brunner, Paul Neyron, Magna 
Charta, Duc de Rohan, and General 
Jacqueminol, the last named once a 
prime favorite and more commonly 
known as the “Jack” Rose. The flow- 
ers of these varieties are of good sub- 
stance, but lack the graceful formation 
that is characteristic of the Tea Rose. 

In order to produce a race of Roses 
that would be practically everblooming 
and at the same time possess the requi- 
site hardiness for outdoor culture, 
plant breeders turned their attention to 
the possibilities of crossing the Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses with the more tender 
Teas, which, in addition to their fra- 
grance and fine form, had the desired 
everblooming habit. 

One of the earliest of these crosses 
was the magnificent pink Rose, La 
France, introduced by the French 
breeder, Guillot in 1867. This variety 
still enjoys a certain degree of favor. 
During the succeeding years, the in- 
creasing number of varieties of this 
class, to which the general name of Hy- 
brid Tea was applied, gradually super- 
seded the Hybrid Perpetuals in popu- 
larity. 

By the untiring efforts of Rose 
breeders, the list of Hybrid Tea Roses 
is being constantly extended and en- 
riched. Not only in Europe, from 
whence have come many excellent varie- 
ties through the work of Pernet-Ducher, 
Leenders, Guillot, McGredy, Paul, the 
Dicksons and others, but in our own 
country as well, is this class of Roses 
receiving most devoted attention. 

Closely associated with the work of 
developing new and desirable varieties 
of Hybrid Tea Roses in the United 
States, are the names of Hill Mont- 
gomery, Dorner and Cook; the last 
named, the introducer of the unsur- 
passed Radiance. These men and 
others are rapidly making for the 
American-bred Hybrid Tea Rose, a 
“‘ place in the sun.” 

H. S. TILLOTSON. 





American Rose Society. 








RosE ANNUAL FOR 1920. 


The Rose annual for 1920 consists of 
188 pages with index. Edited by J. 
Horace McFarland it is necessarily well 
designed and well arranged and the sub- 
ject matter almost beyond criticism. 
The frontispiece is a photograph of Dr. 
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Walter Van Fleet, originator of many 
popular Roses. The book is well illus- 
trated, many of the pictures being in 
color. The American Rose Society 
may again be congratulated on produc- 
ing such a valuable addition to its al- 
ready rather complete literature. 





An executive committee meeting of the 
American Rose Society was held at the City 
Club, New York City, April 22nd, 1920. 

The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s report 
was accepted as read. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a 
letter of appreciation to Captain George 
Thomas for his assistance in making the 
1920 American Rose Annual attractive by a 
donation of three colored plates of Roses 
originated by him. 

It was voted that the Society should pub- 
lish an annual report to its members, giving 
the proceedings of the Society for the year, 
with a list of its members, and other infor- 
mation covering the affiliation of local Rose 
Societies, rules governing amateur exhibi- 
tions, and the purposes for which the Society’s 
medals would be awarded. 

It was voted that the Secretary be author- 
ized to inform the English and French Rose 
Societies that the Executive Committee of 
the American Rose Society have approved 
withholding registration of American varie- 
ties until assured that the same name has 
not been registered abroad. 

The President appointed the following 
honorary Vice-Presidents for the year 1920 
and 1921: E. G. Hill, Richmond, Indiana; 
John Cook, Baltimore, Maryland; Captain 
George C. Thomas, Chestnut Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Charles E. F. Gersdorff, Rosslyn, 
Virginia. 

It was voted that a new scale be adopted 
for judging displays of cut Roses as follows: 
Artistic arrangement-—40, quality of bloom— 
40, variety—20. 

The Washington Rose Show Garden Com- 
mittee made a report of progress through 
the chairman of the committee, J. Horace 
McFarland. Frederick Law Olmsted has 
offered to produce a plan for such a Garden, 
providing the American Rose Society would 
assume the responsibility for its develop- 
ment. it was voted that the report be ac- 
cepted, and that a project for the develop- 
ment of the Garden be referred back to the 
committee. 

It was voted that the American Rose Soci- 
ety’s Gold Medal be sent to the Portland 
Rose Society, to be awarded at their June 
meeting in compliance with the rules of the 
American Rose Society. 

It was voted that the President be re- 
quested to send a letter of condolence to 
Benjamin Hammond on the death of Mrs. 
Hammond. 

Dr. A. C. Beal, chairman of the Rose Test 
Garden Committee, made a report of various 
pilgrimages to be held during the spring of 
1920. These are announced as follows: 
Washington, D. C., June 3rd; Hartford, Con- 
necticut, June 24th; Ithaca, New York, June 
25th; Portland, Oregon, June 25th, and Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, July 3rd. 

It was voted that the Society should hold a 
general meeting at Washington at the time 
of the Garden Exhibition. It was voted that 
the President should present the Hubbard 
Gold Medal to E. G. Hill at the June meeting 
in Washington, D. C. 

A letter was read from Secretary Young 
stating that there would be a meeting of the In- 
ternational Flower Show Committee held in 
Cleveland during the month of June, at 
which time all questions regarding the con- 
duct of the next International Flower Show 
will be discussed and decided upon. Presi- 
dent Pyle stated that he expected at the 
meeting to represent the American Rose So- 
ciety. 
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The Secretary reported the total expenses 
on the Society in connection with maintain- 
ing a booth in the International Flower 
Show, March 15th to March 21st, 1920, to be 
$151.25, and that 420 members availed them- 
selves of free entrance to the Show, at an 
expense to the Society of $168.00 

The Secretary made the following mem- 
bership report of the Society on April 21st: 


Regular members . 1,520 

Life members _________- 68 

Affiliated members __-__- 430 

Honorary members 10 

(ee 2,028 
Signed 


E. A. Wuite, Sec’y 


Maintaining Soil Fertility by the 
Use of Cover Crops. 


Profitable production depends largely on an 
ample supply of organic matter and nitrogen 
inthe soil. Because of the increasing scarcity 
and high price of stable manure, and high- 
grade fertilizers, some other sources of ni- 
trogen and organic matter must be provided 
if maximum production is to be continued 
economically. 

Both nitrogen and organic matter can be 
secured cheaply by growing legume cover 
crops. 

A good cover crop plowed under will pro- 
vide as much (or more) organic matter in the 
roots and tops, per acre, as 8 tons of manure. 

A good legume cover crop may take from 
the air and put into the soil as much nitrogen 
per acre as is contained in 8 tons of manure 
or 500 pounds of nitrate of soda. Although 
not as quick-acting as nitrate, most of the 
nitrogen in a cover crop will eventually be- 
come available. 

On light soils cover crops, even non-legumes, 
will prevent the loss through leaching, biow- 
ing and washing of many dollars’ worth of 
soluble plant-food. 

Maximum production can be maintained 
without manure and with fertilizers contain- 
ing comparativly little nitrogen (and therefore 
less expensive), if legume-cover crops are 
systematically grown, as suggested in the fol- 
lowing outline. 

Sweet clover and alfalfa are excellent cover 
crops and start to grow early in the spring, 
but should not be sown unless the soil has 
been well limed. If the land is too sour for 
red clover, alsike may succeed. Clover fail- 
ures are often due to lack of lime. 

The heavier the seeding the better will be 
the stand, but good live seed, timely sowing, 
a moist <oil and careful covering give good 
stands with moderate amounts of seed. 

Drills save seed through better and more 
even covering. Where a drill is used the 
amount of seed recommended may be reduced 
one-quarter. 

Legume seeds should be sown as early as 
possible to secure maximum fall growth and 
consequent resistance to winter killing, but it 
is better to wait until after a good rain than 
to sow on very dry ground. 

Use nitrogen in fertilizers primarily as a 
stimulant to crops, depending on legumes and 
stable manure, if availiable, for the main ni- 
trogen supply. 

Acid phosphate is still comparatively cheap 
and abundant. Use it freely—N. /. State 
Agric. College. 


United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announce a competitive exami- 
nation for the position of plant breeder 
at Blissfield, Michigan, at $2000 to 
$2400 a year. Address as above, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In these days of high 
wages the salary mentioned probably 
will not look very tempting to those 
possessing the necessary qualifications. 
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Odds and Ends 
From the Garden. 











Yellow in the garden, such a glare of 
color on a sultry day as the bees hum 
lazily about the flower heads, such a 
Golden Glow in every yard in August 
and yet what more cheerful than the 
first yellow Crocuses that appear in a 
warm nook in early spring. mehow 
if a flower is yellow I expect thatit will 
thrive with little care and over-run my 
garden, but who does not treasure a 
yellow Peony, a golden Rose or creamy 
Gladiolus ? 

Even asI write the greenish yellow 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) has 
faded and only in shaded spots do I find 
lingering clumps of Crocuses, susianus 
with its bronzed reflex or Largest Yel- 
low true to its name. Anenome Ranuncu- 
loides, yellow but otherwise like our 
charming wild wood Anemones, is a 
nice warm tone and Doronicum caucast- 
cum like a single Dandelion flower with 
its heart-shaped shining leaves is also, 
but I confess a dislike to the greenish 
tinge in the little Draba aizoides, the big- 
ger Alyssum saxaiile in its varieties, and 
the wild Mustard, all Cruciferae. The 
Forsythias in some forms have this 
same tinge, but their gracefully sweep- 
ing branches and mass of color coun- 
teract my dislike and Kerria japonica 
particularly the single one makes a 
delightful small shrub for an informal 
planting. 

In the rock garcen are the little Angels 
Tears, Narcissus cyclamineus and the 
miniature trumpets N. dulbocodium, 
while in the border are the first Jonquils, 
clumsy forerunners of their later breth- 
ren. Glory of Leiden among the big 
trumpets is my favorite, but I prefer 
the paler shallow cupped forms, Sir Wat- 
kin, Seagull, Lucifer, or even the ordi- 
nary conspicuus. Yellow Irises carry 
on the scheme. I throw out the olive 
shades which one finds in the much 
over-vaunted Piauenauge. The buds 
on the yellow Peonies are showing and 
I am looking forward to my first blooms 
on Witimanniana, and its hybrids La 
Printemps and Mai Fleuri on the creamy 
macrophylla and Mlokowiewiczii, (What 
a name!) all of which I was forehanded 
enough to import before Quarantine 37 
barred the way. Though yellow has 
been the aim of many Peony breeders 
who knows but even I may be the one 
to win success with beginner’s luck. 
Think of it, dream of a magnificent 
creamy yellow Peony as fine as Jubilee, 
Lady Alexandra Duff or the new Amer- 
ican seedling Mrs. Edward Harding. 

There! I shall be involved in the fasci- 
nation of hybridization before I know it 
and I have hardiy mentioned one plant 
to uphold my theory that yellows are 
easy growers. With Junecome the Yel- 
low Lilies. Would you believe it ? I have 
twenty-five named varieties of Hemero- 
callis, and though I confess I cannot yet 
tell them all apart, few things are more 
enduring of shade and neglect. There 
is the old Lemon Lily ( fava) and the 
tawny orange | fulva) which we find 
existent by many a big Lilac clump, the 
only symbols, save a half-filled cellar 
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hole, of an old-time homestead, H. 
Middendorfii is charming, while luteola 
— and Thunbergit may be com- 

ined with Larkspurs and Madonna 
Lilies so late are they to bloom. And 
that reminds me, Lilium croceum is also 
delightful with the Delphiniums and 
not at all difficult. 

But now I am months ahead! Inthe 
spring garden there are some fine yel- 
lows for incidental use, potentillas, 
strong growing Buttercups and the 
vivid orange Globe Flowers ( Troillius). 
I dare not venture into the Tulip realm, 
the dwarf starry dasystemon, the yellow 
Duc van Thol and the small but much 
branched Twurkestanica are already in 
bloom with a host to follow. The soft 
yellow Anihemis tinctoria Kelwayi 
though poor in comparison with the 
big Marguerites is a most harmonizing 
composite. There are dingy Foxgloves, 
most intriguing things because | am 
sure they would be effective if I could 
only place them properly, and soon after 
come the first of the Heleniums the 
orange-hued Hoopesii which unfortu- 
nately is not as rapid a propagator as the 
familiar aulumnale varieties. These I 
thoroughly enjoy, one can depend upon 
them both to keep their place and give 
good bloom, the varieties with terra- 
cotta markings blend in well with Hardy 
Asters, there is a- wonderful autumn 
effect in no time. 

Did you ever realize that in England 
these last, which they call Michaelmas 
Daisies, are replanted each year and 
that a single growth will, in good 
ground, give a mound of blossoms this 
very fall? Letus go back to July, there 
is a pale yellow Delphinium Zalil a good 
companion to the chinense varieties. 
Sun-flowers and Heliopsis are all yellow, 
almost too rampart, there are low 
shrubby Helianthemums not over hardy, 
but such flower-full growers that I can 
never resist trying them, there are 
rather similar biennial Potentilla hy- 
brids, both single and double and some- 
times with terra cotta markings, but 
never in my experience anything but 
second rate. There are Evening Prim- 
roses in soft tones, big wooly leaved 
Verbascums, common Mullein hybrids, 
Chrysanthemums, Poppies, Roses, Sil- 
phiums and Senecios, an endless list, but 
{am running out of space, not subject 
matter, and I do want a word on how, 
and when, and where, I like my yellows. 

Though a strong yellow goes a long 
way in my garden, the soft, clear, pale 
yellows are indispensable. I know 
nothing more antagonizing than masses 
of brilliant color down by the shore 
with arid wastes of sand and not a bit 
of shade, nothing more delightful than 
a sudden glimpse of glowing tones as 
we walk along a shaded walk. Itis not 
that I want to visit such a garden even 
then, but the very contrast of cool shade 
and warmth and flickering sunlight 
ane one a pleasant feeling of thank- 

ulness. How often our mood, our con- 
tentment, is due to the contrast of what 
is just past, or just ahead. It is thus 
that I enjoy such a garden in the ener- 
vating days of summer. ; 

In planning color combinations I al- 
ways think back to Miss Jekyl’s “Colour 
in the Garden.” Who of us has not 
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tried out at least one of her suggestions, 
but often our path is beset with difficul- 
ties, there is sometimes a difference in 
time of bloom, sometimes plants prove 
hard to grow and always there seems 
to bea lack of patience in handling. 
We Americans have few of us developed 
such a wonderful care for details in the 
placing and the training of our garden 
material. 

Once in a while I happen upon a small 
success. That Oenothera var. Youngii 
and crude magentas looked well in a 
shady border was a distinct discovery, 
equally contrastive are yellow Lilies 
and claret Irises, or yellow and purple 
Crocuses but far more enduring is the 

leasure I derive from using pale yel- 
ows, perhaps Tulip vitellina that fades 
to cream or the exquisite Moonlight 
with the pale gray-blue of Veronica gen- 
tianoides and a bit of the blood-red tulip 
King Harold. Yellow with lavenders, 
terra cottas or dull reds, sometimes 
with rich purples such as Aster Novae 
Angliae are very possible but beware 
of anything except a pale yellow with 
pinks for in strength is discord. Im- 
mediately you will say, “ What about 
Roses?” Ah! there is a harmony of 
smooth texture, often a blended grada- 
tion of tints and I defy you to name a 
Rose that has the crude yellew of a sun- 
flower. 

I wonder if you know Dr. Ross’ 
“Theory. of Pure Design,” one of the 
dryest things to read I know and yet it 
gives the great underlying principles of 
harmony and contrast, and of the two 
the first in color at least, is by far the 
safest for garden use. Harmony need 
not be monotony, I have not much sym- 
pathy for uni-coloured schemes but in 
your garden combinations let neigh- 
boring plants possess some qualities in 
common. Take a lesson from nature, 
how few Peonies, Irises, Roses, Delphin- 
iums or Asters do not look well each 
with its kind. It is not wise to sal- 
mon and magenta Phlox but in plants, 
at least, relationship is often a safe 


ide. 
“Odds and Ends” surely a proper title 
for such a haphazard jumble of notes. 


R. S. BARRE. 


The Garden O’er the Way. 


By J. H. BRAYMAN. 


My neighbor, in a garden o’er the way, loves flowers, 
And morn and noon and evening time each day 
She’s bending over little bowers, 

Where grow, nursed by her tender care, 

Are flow’rs my mother loved ; and far away 

Across the desert years there comes a face, 

Not beautiful, perhaps, yet with the grace 

God gives to those who love and tend His flowers. 


She strewed them by the wayside of the living ; 

She waited not the “ narrow home ”’ and bier ; 

Her joy was ever to be giving 

Her treasures to the loved ones who are here. 

And children’s happy faces oft would greet her, 

As smiling, on their homeward way from school, 

Big hazel eyes would —_ as they would meet her, 

And - ee would pledge the reign of love’s sweet 
rule. 


Though my neighbor, in her garden o’er the wayside, 
May never know how often I may dream 

Of those tt hands, long resting from their labors, 

I look beyond her flowers, and I seem 

To look across the years, and woods, and meadows ;: 
Beyond a life, across a river wide ; 

And a. my neighbor,—o’er the flowers, 
A mother’s form, upon the other side 

I seem to see, and seeing, say, 

“I’m glad they have their gardens o’er the way.” 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








List of Early Peonies. 


To THE EDITOR :—- 

Gan you a. come.ef yew: sentoe recommend varie- 
ties of good Peonies, and the earliest to bloom in white, 
pink, and rich red? 8. CS. 


Answer:—In the lower priced Peonies 
would advise the following for their earliness 
and freedom of bloom, being varieties that 
are dependable every season: 

WHITE : 

Festiva Maxima. Very large early white, 
flecked crimson, one of the oldest varieties, 
but as yet unsurpassed in every way. 

Duchess de Nemours. Cup shaped bloom, 
wonderfully pretty in the bud, not large, but 
very sweet sulphur white flower. 

Madame Crousse and Mons. Dupont are early 
midseason whites that might be classed as 
early Peonies. Both are fine varieties. 

LIGHT PINK: 

Octavie Demay, Asa Gray,-Eugenie Verdier. 
Fine early varieties. 

La Perle and Venus, are two midseason 
varieties of great merit. 

DEEP PINK: 

Edulis Superba, very fragrant and a profuse 
bloomer. Mons. Jules Elie, ae gem pink flower 
of perfect form, large and grand in every 
way. Beaute de Villecante, Alexandriana. 

Livingstone, is not an early Peony but too 
valuable to be overiooked. 

RicH RED: 


Richard Carvel, very early red of wonderful 
form and color. Felix Creusse, most popular 
brilliant red, free bloomer. Messonier, purple 
amaranth, called the American Beauty red. 

Madame Deep crimson arnaranth, 
fragrant, Karl Rosenfeld, very large, deep 
brilliant crimson. Two fine midseason reds. 

Would also advise “H. C. S.” to read over 
some of the excellent articles on the Peony 
that have appeared in recent issues of ‘THE 
FLOWER GROWER, especially January ve and 
August 1919. H. G. R. 

Childsi Gladioli. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Why is it we hear no more of these? At one time 
I ex other plants for the entire list of Childsi. 
I found by far the brightest colors and += 
blooms I have ever seen ; have had them with three 
spikes on one stem, and four or more feet high. With 
sickness in the home, they were overlooked at plant- 


ing time, and all were , and I have never seen 
any others, and do not see them listed. 


SARAH A. PLEAS. 

Answer:—The foundation or the original 
stock of the Childsi type of Gladioli came from 
Europe about 30 years ago, being imported by 
~ old firm of V. H. Hallock & Son, Queens, 

About 26 years ago Mr. John Lewis Childs 
bought out the stock, since which time hun- 
dreds and thousands of seedlings have been 
produced, and many of them named, and | 
think still compare favorably with many of 
modern or present day seedlings; and the fact: 
that some of them are among the standard 
varieties in commerce, is proof of their supe- 
rior quality. Some of them are Columbia. 
Mrs. Beecher, Nezinscott, Prince of India, Scribe. 
Wm. Falconer, Wild Rose, etc. 

From all indications it seems to me that 
many seedlings being produced today by va- 
rious growers have a good proportion of what 
we might call “Original Childsi Blood” in 
them. The type is noted for extra large wide 
open flowers. 

I. S. HENDRICKSON. 


Sowing Gladiolus Cormels. 


‘7 THE EDITorR :— 

n THe FLower™ Grower for February on oe 22, 
now Madtes under “Growing Cormels,” 

“Sow thickly and evenly in a well Cultivated flat 
— trench ten inches wide and three inches 


tt is meant by “thickly?” Should one sow 
them about one to the square inch or so they will 
nearly touch? My space is limited and I want to 
plant 7000 or 8000 cormels. Would they do as =< 
if the trench was twenty or twenty-four inches wid: 
or in other words, planted in a narrow bed? A. F. re 


Answer:— is should be sown so that 
they cover the bottom of a flat bottom trench. 
This is what is meant by sowing thickly. 
You will find that 7600 or 8000 cormels will 
not occupy very much space and we would be 
inclined to advise against planting in a row 
wider than 5 or 6 inches. 3 or 4 inches is 
the common practice. 


Dis-budding Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror :— 

M stantins dnt So pet eeuad to Menm should the 
b em be as soon as it appears or 
should it tea allowed ~~ grow a while? 

Answer :—My personal opinion is that it 
makes little difference in dis-budding whether 
the bloom is broken off as soon as it appears 
or whether it is allowed te mature to the ex- 
tent of opening one flower. The main loss to 
the bulb is when the flower matures on the 
stalk and begins to form seeds. However, if 
the bloom is not wanted I would recommend 
dis-budding as soon as the buds appear. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Renovating Old Potting Soil. 
To THE Eprror :— 

How can a small florist, with a limited amount of 
land, renew his potting soil from year to year? Some 
seil is purchased year, but he wants to ad 
7 t soil by spreadi: y a lot and growi 

legume crop. How ould he do thie to beat 
aiventens? E. M. 

Answer :—How can a smail florist renew 
his potting soil—or rather the life of the 
soil, so that it can be used a second, and 
possibly a third and fourth time without the 
expense of purchasing new soil, is quite a 
question. We have never given this matter 
serious thought, as we have plenty of soil to 
allow all old, partially exhausted soil plenty 
of time to recuperate, by simply placing it 
where it will be used for a few years to 
produce general farm It has often 
appeared to me that probably as good crops 
could be grown several seasons in succes- 
sion where the soil has not been renewed as 
where it is renewed for every crop. Last 
Spring I was in a Rose house that had one of 
the finest crops of Roses coming on for Easter 
that I have ever seen. The plants were in 
the same soil for 14 years. This grower has 
probably taken more prizes at flower shows 
in the last ten years than any other grower in 


’ the Philadelphia district. 


All commercia! Roses at present are al- 
lowed to remain in the same soil, without 
any renewal, either of soil or stock, for from 
four to seven years, and we never hear of 
soil exhaustion. I have read of wonderful 
crops of Carnations being grown in the same 
soil for five or six years in succession. We 
grow Carnations—a little better than some 
that I have seen, though not nearly as good 
asa lot of others that I have looked over. 
We have experimented with soil that was 
in the houses a number of years, and new 


We have been growing Sweet Peas in the 
same soil for five or six years, and do not 
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stand each time you sow a crop, especially 
the vetch and rye. This soil should be in 
good shape to use the following season, un- 
less it is very badly exhausted, in which case 
give it the same treatment the following sea 
son. 

Where so niuch humus is incorporated in 
the soil quite a lot of lime will be needed to 
overcome the acidity this decaying vegetable 
matter will develop. A mixture of raw bone 
and potash would be beneficial before the 
soil is used, though not in very large quanti- 
ties. Better apply such concentrated fer 
tilizer soon as the plants start growth, and 
stir the soil slightly before watering —ELMER 
J. WEAVER in Rural New Yorker. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





GLADIOLI 
M' Poe GLADIOLI—First-class stock; no culls. 
Postpaid.  - misters, fe 





tee, 
Wrentham, Mass. 
Era HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—Our 1920 


Os he sigh —4, fo b 
talogne ME Man & ' ing 
East Hartford, Conn. 











LIBERTY IRIS—Best aah sentation for or cutting. 
Write for special trade prices for 1920. 
N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, N. Y. 


Carat. of Iris at Rose Acre Farm—Quality and 
Oa see them. 
entink, Salisbury Mills, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














I AMDSCAES GARDENING—A practical course by 
Grounds. by leading N — 
jurserymen, 

Florists. rite for Prospectus. American Land- 
scape Sche t oN ‘Newark N. A 

ABELS—Paten’ trees, shrub or rose iabel. 
LAS ye af - yh - +H Plain or 
ectaned. OA cure for those afflicted with label troubles, 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 








BEGONIA RADICAN puste, OS per 100, postpaid. 
Yeilow Day LX. 5 $15 yt 
K.A x 90, Montgomery, Ind. 
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Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias over 400 of the warld’s 


finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 
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SOLD OUT 


Many thanks to THE FLOWER 
— GROWER and its patrons .— 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walied Lake, Osklaad Comy, Michigan 


A 
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C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


Originator of GOLDFINCH 
CATALOG FREE 


Gladioli and Dahlias. 

















California Novelties 


DAHLIA Pl.ANTS--May Delivery 
Hardy lath-house grown 
We ship in ventilated boxes to all parts of U. S. 
Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. 
Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 
3852 Loma Vista Ave. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





FRANK R. SAWYER 
GLADIOLI 


LARGE HOME GROWN BULBS 


FAIROAK FARM 


MANSFIELD ee 3 MASS. 





WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 


and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new iorms 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST | 
$1.25 a yeer 

SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, 111, | 




















Cc. M. Grossman 
EVERGREEN FARM 
Petoskey, Mich. 


GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 




















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 











SELECT LIST OF 


Iris, Phlox ad Peonies 


One order for ‘i400 worth of Peonies came to 
us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom iast June. 

ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box B Tarrytown, N.Y. 











20 ACRES OF IRIS 


To choose from 


Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L.L, N.Y. 











Water Lilies—Queen of Garden Flowers 
We sell cut flowers and roots, whole- 
sale and retail. Seventy-five varieties. 
AQUARIUM PLANTS ALSO 
W. B. Shaw’s Aquatic Garden 








Kenilworth, Weshington, D. C. 











“SUNBEAM” 


The best Primulinus type. Color 

a rich yellow self. Light and grace- 

ful. A Vanghan production that has 
come to stay. 


Per 100, $11.00. Per 1000, $85.00 
TWO GIANT BEAUTIES 


Margaret-— Brilliant carmine with white 
blotch. Extra fine. Doz., $1.60; per 100, $12. 


Europa -Giant spike, often 12 blooms 


open at a time. Immense flowers of the 
purest white. Doz., $1.25; per 100, $8.00. 


DEALERS) WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
THESE} AND OTHERS. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
BAU 


PO 





WATER THE ROOTS 


FOR BIGGER CROPS! 


The ‘'Sub-Pipe” System feeds the roots oo 
makes you independent of the weather—produces 
better gardens and prettier lawns. Simple, eco- 
nomical to install and to operate. 


«“ ” . 
Sub-Pipe’ Irrigation 
is the greatest producer of vegetation 
JIVE Write for descriptive booklet 
j~* le Pa. Act NOW to get full benefits 
7 





If interested in 


THIS SEASON. 
our proposition to demonstrators, so 
indicate. 
SUB-PIPE IRRIGATION § (0. 
" A 830 D Mayo Bldg. Tulsa 0) 











IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
Send for our free illustrated catalog. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
1982 Montreal Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 


























DAHLIAS-- 


The Best All-Season Flower in the World 


Dahlias commence blossoming from six to 
eight weeks after panting. and continue 
blooming until killed by frosts, From some 
varieties you can cut as many as 100 blossoms. 
Your choice of form and coloring is almost 
unlimited. 


Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 


a — (Cactus) Rose-pink, free- 
iow 
J. H. Jacks 


lary: 
Mina. Burgle (Decorative) finest scarlet, 


m (Cactus) almost black, 


Queen Withelmina (Peony) fluffy, pure 
Stradella (Show) purple-crimson, free- 
flowering. 
I recommend them and guarantee every bulb 
to grow. 


My Catalogue and Cultural Guide Free 


Will tell you all about Dahlias and how to grow 
them. with descriptions of 500 of the best, to- 
Beer er with a complete collection of Gladioli, 

— Phlox, Hardy Plants and Nursery 


J. K. Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World, 
1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 






“The Dahlia King” 











Metzner’s Gladiolus 


An Original California Strain. 
Our Exhibit awarded the 
Grand Prize 


over all competitors at P. P. I. E. 
Selected types priced 
15e. to $25 per bulb. 








Special Trial Offer: 


To introduce our wonderful Gladiolus, 
we offer three special sets, all high 
class novelties, ONE BULB alone in 
each set worth full priceasked. Strong 
bulbs, charges prepaid. Blooming size. 


Flower Grower Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.00 per set. 


Santa Clara Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.50 per set. 


Mountain View Set, 10 bulbs, 
$2.50 per set. 


Do Not Overlook This Offer. 
Metzner Floral Co. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Santa Clara County, - Calif. 
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“SEMPER FERAX” 


Our June Offer. While they !ast. 
3 of our one Hybrid Tea ROSES ond 
6 GLADIOL pe — best varieties. Sent pos’ 
paid for $1.00. 


H. s. TILLOTSON. 
5904 Ellsworth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





WORTH WHILE 
TRIS, PEONIES AND HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


H. W. GusctnnEn 
Napoleon, - « 
Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, 
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Alfred Oecesterling 


Star Route 


GROWER OF 


Choice Gladioli 


BUTLER, PA. 
Send name and address for 1921 Catalog 











| CATALOG OF GLADIOLI 


Your Name and Address 


On our mailing list wil! bring next season's 


as soon as issued. Orders booked now for Fall or 
Spring delivery at 1920 prices. List on request. 











Peonies and hardy Chrysanthemums. 71 om ne me ee Mass. 
GEORGE J. JOERG| | SURPLUSSTOCK | 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 











Jacob D. Spiegel! 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 




















TULIPS, NARCISSI, PEONIES 


LATE TULIPS-—Have you ever seen them? (Colors 
rich, deep, brilliant, vivid—gay colors, gaudy colors, 


art colors, dream colors, mystery colors. 


y list is 


one of the best and most extensive offered. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, a 


logue ready about Sept.1. Send for it now. 
Carterville, Mo. 








PECNY ROOTS 


Germa 1 each: Ella Christine Katwey, | Eugene Verdier, 
ermaine on, Claire Dubois, Grover Cleveland, 
$2 each: Milton Hill, Maud L. Richard- 
= on. Goltath, Kelway’s Queen. 
J. F. MUNSELL, 


ASHTABULA, - - - - 





GLADIOLI 








LONE ELM GLADIOL! 


GROWN BY | 


J. W. SEILER CO., 
R.F.D.1 Ravenna, O. 











a 


Scarsdale, Independence, Jane Dieulafoy, 
Annie Wigman, War and a few others for 
sale. Write for prices. 

FRANKLIN BENNER 

508 Northwestern Bank Bid’g 
Minneapolis - - - Minzesota 











| The Dahlia Farm 





East Moriches, L.L., N.Y. 
‘Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 














Decotay 18 -_'—" ~ the new early ruffied pink; 
Butterfly, Frank Pendleton, Jr., Gov. 
Hanley Chinezo White, White King, and 
many +t. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 


1309 Division St. Ind. 








ONLY -A- FEW - SPARE 


Peony Gems ‘| A 
ALSACE -LORRAINE 


MIGNON and SOLANGE 
cr $6.00 Each 
LS. H.. FLOWERFIELD, L. L, N.Y. 
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IRISES 


We list a number of varieties especially 
suited to the semi-arid region of The 
Great Southwest. New pricelist inJuly. $ 


~ewoowwwowwwreeweweeeeeeeeeeeewee 
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. GLADIOLUS 
Christine M. Kelway 


HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 








GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 


























J. HEEMSKERK. 
Care P. Van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAMD 
GLADIOLUS Novelties NARCISSUS Noveliies 
For many years we have been occupied with 
hybridizing and with such success that many 
of our novelties have been awarded the high- 

est distinction. 





Ask for prices. 














DAHLIAS $1 a DOZEN 


“Get Acquainted” offers from “The Dahliast.* (A) 
Compiete coilection of 12 choice tubers, no two 
alike, each labeled, my selection of several classes 
and colors, $1.00—retail value about $2.00. Sur- 
ay stock—one tuber may be worth entire cost. 

)2 doz. plum? Dahlias, all different, labeled 


true to nam 
One dozen, all difieren, ote (C) Ball (D) Cactus 
(E ) Decorati tive (F) Peony (G) Pompom or (H) 


Single, $1.00. Each labeled. My selection of colors. 
Or, standard cut-flower sorts, either all (1) White 
(J) Yellow (K) Piuk or all (L) Red, for $1 a dozen. 
My selection varieties. (M) Mixed and unlabeled, 
24 Dahlias for $1. (N) Your selection of any six $i 
collections for $5. (O) Any thirteen $1 collections 
(156 tubers) $10. Everything sent PREPAID. Whole- 
sale Dahlia List with Color Key FREE upon request. 


ALT. F. CLARK, “The Dahliast” 
NETCONG, NEW JERSEY 


2E 


A CHANCE iz.S33° 
Leaders... 

No.1 Ne.2 No.3 Ne 4 NeS No.6 

} ....50.00 45.00 Sold Sold Sold bt) gold 

)12.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 5.00 Sold 

....-Sold 6.50 5.50 4.50 3.00 2.50 Sold 


ff 


rg 





Pasama Sold Sold Sold 2.5¢ 2.00 1.50 Sold 
Priced per 100. 50 at same rate. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 

















To All 
wholove Peonies 


We extend an invitation to visit 
our fields during the blooming 
season. We can show you over 
six hundred varieties, including 
many rare ones. he season 
begins in most years on June Ist 
and lasts at its best for about 
ten days“or twojweeks. 


Wing Seed Company, 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


























Saves Curr 
and Shrubs f 
prices. Writefor free pamphlet on 


B. HAMMOND, Bezecon, (Fishkill-on-Hudson), New York 


» SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 33 YEARS 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA 


—y Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
rom 


nsects. Put upin opular packages at popular 
ugs and Blights, etc., to 





















Il 


YOUR NAME PLEASE 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE RETAIL CATALOG 
IN RETURN. 


Choice Bulbs of the Best Varieties. 
FLORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 


121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


Derby Gardens Gladiol 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















A GOOD ASSORTMENT 
Of Kunderd Varieties 


Still left. But send for price list at 

once as stock is running low and some | 

are sold out. 

J. C. & B.'U. GROSSMAN 
R. D. No. 2 Wolcottvil 





le, Ind. - 
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“HAMMOND’S GRAPE DUST” 


Used effectively to kill Powdery 





Mildew on Roses and other Plants. 





7 USED BY THE FLORISTS FOR OVER 25 SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


Sold 
For pamphiet on Bugs and Blights address 


by the Seed Dealers. 


’S PAINT & SLUG SHOT WORKS 


BEACON, N. Y. 























RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA. JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLEET, Narberth, Penna, 








Let UsBe Your Seedsmen 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co. 


905-909 Washington St 
MANTITOwoc, WIS. ” (Caongh said) 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 














12 choice named Dahlias for_-__.--......- $1.50 
40 mixed Gladioli tior ...........-..----.-.- 1.00 
Mrs. O. W. Halliday --.............-..- 1.00 
19 Norma Dee Childs __.___..-...--..-.... 1.00 
i ae i lines 75 


aft 
3 Blue Jay, 3 Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 3 Mrs. 
Watt, 3 3 Niagara, 3 America—15 bulbs for 1.00 
All bulbs posipaid. Catalogue free. 


Ralph Benjamin, Calverton, L. I. 




















Henry Cc. Eckert 


- ILLINOIS 
Grower - -_ memcnaggi - Specialties 
GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS and IRISES 






















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 
Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 




















How Jelle 


His Glad ““Glads’”’ Gladder 


with Skinner 


If you are a “glad” grower, "profes- 
sional or private, you know Jelle Roos, 
of Milton, Mass. 


He has an enviable reputation for the 
uniform good quality of the stock he 
grows. 

Roos is a rooter for Skinner System 
Irrigation. 


“Makes no difference how many dry 
laws are passed, if the Glads don’t get 
all ll they want to drink, _they 80 ,01 ‘on 
strike! That’s all there is to it,” says 


The Skinner 


205 Water Street 


“KINNER Ve 
STEM } 


re ae Re ne emer 
OF IRRIGATION. £ 
















































Roos Made 


System Rain 


“Before we had the Skinner System 
we used to get a real 100% crop only 
once in a while. 














Now, we can bank on getting one 
every year, because we know the 
growing bulbs will never want for 
water.” 


Can you bank on your crop? 

If not, you’ll find it well worth while 
to look into Skinner System Rain. 

Our big new catalog, “Rain, When 
You Want It”, is sent for the 
asking. 


IrriSation Co. 


TROY, OHIO 
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A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


and of by far the finest collection 
of Gladioli in the world. 





2 . 
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for Gladioli from our ad. in the Flower Grower, and 

we thank our patrons and hope that they will re- 
member us another season. We shall issue a catalogue and 
should be pleased to have a lot of new names on our 
mailing list. 


H. M. Barrett & Son, Cranbury, N. J. 


q We were very well pleased with the orders received 
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Peonies Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 

for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 
selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
I will include one it of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 
Lady Alexandra Le Cy Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 
Bernhardt, ae Keiway and various cther fine sorts. = dW md catalogue. 

ALL PEONIES ADVERTISED ARE FOR PALL DELIV 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. 














We are entirely 
sold out for this 
season but October 
will find us loaded 
again. 


Wholesale growers of 


“Extristrong” 


Gladiolus Bulbs vase 




















GLADIOLI 
First Size Bulbs Averaging 1: inch 
— 


Doz. 100 

America ....--- $ .50 $4.00 Nezinscott ----- $ .75 $6.00 
Augusta --....--.-..-. 50 4.00 Niagara --.-. 75 6.00 
Brenchleyensis.... .50 4.00 Panama -.-..---- 75 600 
Crackerjack .. -.- 50 4.00 Princeps- 75 6.00 
Grace Henry - - ---- ae: 450 «Tee .......-- 75 6.00 
aia s acini ct 50 400 Schwaben -------. 100 7.50 
ae .--- 50 400 Jane Dieulafoy...1.00 7.50 
Klondyke_- -------- 50 4.00 Pink Perfection ..1.00 7.50 
Mad. Lemoinier... .50 4.00 War —— ae. 
Mad. Monneret -- .50 4.00 Evelyn Kirtland..2.00 15.00 
Mrs. F. King...... .50 4.00 Gretchen Zang...2.00 15.00 
Pink Augusta. -.. 50 4.00 Wm. Falconer .. 2.00 15.00 
Princepine - - - --- - - 50 4.00 Wintzer’sG. Mix.. 30 2.50 
Baron Hulot --..-. .75 6.00 Prim. Hybrids.... 40 3.00 
Empress of India__ .75 6.00 Prim. Orange, extra Sme 5.00 40.00 
Mrs. F.Pendleton.. .75 6.00 Prim. Salmon, extra fine_5.00 40.06 
Mrs. Watt ._.... . .75 6.00 


Lovers or admirers of the Primulinus will make no mistake in 
trying the two seedlings offered above. They are wonderful. 


I do not issue a catalogue. 
Parcel Post Prepaid 


N. Leon Wintzer 


Gladiolus Grower West Grove, Penna. 
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. . > . 
Oregon Growers Invite You--46th Shriners Convention Only the best— 
PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL—JUNE 22-26, 20 chee dete Home Gardens 
' VISIT THE WEST AND CALL ON US WHILE YO" ARE IN OREGON @riental Poppies 
ee L. “DT oti Gi _ ous Farm, Dame. & ene, he. + ph nerh wi. H. Phipps 
ring, Oregon adioli and Spring Bu } Berns " 
M. G. Tyter, Dahlias, 729 N. Liberty St., Salem, Oregon | Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, @hia 
1660 Derby St , ARTHUR C. PERRIN, Gladioli, | mts 
Portland, Oregon 1112-E 18th St. N., Portland, Oregon | <a Se -! 




















: . >I CARIFE CG The Introducti f 
IRIS and Gs june. @ We PEONITE Se-mes sana A. PLEAS 


PEONIE'S tight! share with us this winsome ody) Elwood Pleas, $6; Jubilee, $15; The Gem, tall double red, $10; 
@ Come and enjoy this harvest of delight. it Midsummer Night’s Dream, white with yellow markings, $20; 
will be a pleasant memory for months to come. 4 Visitors will not be Quaker Lady, flesh white, $15; Novelty, the double decker pink, | 
impertansd to Say. $5; Multifiora, a whole bouquet on a stem, $7.50. 


A POSTAL CARD BRINGS PRICE LIST. All for $70.00. September delivery. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Cedar St, © WELLESLEY HILLS, 82 MASS. MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, La Porte, Ind. 





























First Quality Roots 
sz 2: TRUE TO LABEL =: 3 | 











a 


: , NE aiid amcmainceed -$. 
Amas i Macrantha 30 bo : 25 See... 
*Archeveque - d Isoli : Pal. Mandraliscae 
Black Knight : arp’ “ é Parisiana 
~ *Parc de Neuilly_. 


Crepuscule : 4 d 

, Ss CARING i ‘ Seater su ameememeee 
Ss ee ; -Mi J *Queen Alexandra_-_________---- 
habeas eee Maori King : Se. 
Edouard Michel sds: Miss E. Eardley f *Queen of May_- 








— p. Mme. Pacquette____________- ; Fong so sR ceesbnh eriesual 

_ Rpceeig lieteacaiccaake ce *Mme. Chereau ‘ Sherwin Wright 3 

*Florentina Alba______ ___. -_ Modeste Guerin J Stormcloud or Nuee d’Orage__- 

Ba Pang JN eh ee es ; *Monsignor ___- “wi inal Traut 
a... ee ‘ Mrs. Alan Gray - 4 rautlieb -___- 

Gracchus ___ ete Sen eee eS *Mrs. H. Darwin . Violacea Grandiflora_- 

Se 3 *Mrs. Neubronner ___-___-_____- Walhalla 


Cine aliehi. 25 varieties marked * 
One each above 57 varieties... ..«~—a20..00 


The above comprises but part of our list. We are growing Fryer, Farr and othe: seedlings of American origin and will be pleased 
to quote these and many rare, foreign varieties, on receipt of your want list. 


Clarence W. Hubbard 


Grower of PEONIES and IRISES 
6144 Lakewood Ave. - o° . CHICAGO, ILL. 























New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 
We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 


catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 


No other flower is PEONY 
equal to the——. 
For pleasure, for profit, and for beautiful bloom. 
Plan now to have a peony garden, and send us your 
order early, that we may get the roots to you in ample 


time for the fall planting. 
To help you get a start, here’s something good: 


Belle Chatelaine. Large, full double white, with ete | blush 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- COMET ~ - - a= nnn nnn aon n anon nnn nna nennn nnn nn eenen 

elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. L’Esperance. Very large, and early pink._______. 50c 
Comt Horace D’Chossel. Rich deep red, witha bud t hat rivals 
Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. the rose for, beauty ---_.----------------------- --$1.00 
Send for Catalogue. We will send one each, postpaid, for $1.50 

- @ If you have a collection of peonies, ask for our catalog, which describes 
The Wing Seed Company many rare beautiful varieties that you wil! "ant to add to your collection. 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio THE GRINNELL NURSERY, - GRINNELL, IGWA 
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Fertile Acres Farms 
‘Peony Exhibition 1920 














Come out and see our acres upon acres of Peonies— 
well established plants. 

Our fields now promise a glorious crop of great 
perfection—conditions this season are ideal. 


Our collection embraces nearly every worth while 
“World’s Best” Peony. 


Our plantings of Brand’s Best Sorts, and Gismonda 
—Lady A. Duff—Therese, etc., etc.—will be in 
} superb bloom—large clumps well established. 


At this time we predict Peonies will be at their best 
June 10th. 


Write us for exact date. 


Quality Over Ali 


Our ideal always has been to have the one best. 
It will pay you to view our fields 1920. 


We have some distinctive new Carnations (hardy), 
Gladioli, Hemerocallis, Roses, etc. 


Come via Columbus—Pittsburg via Dennison—Canton— 
Cleveland— Massillon and Electric lines. 


C. Betscher, ‘<7 Dover, Ohio, U.S.A. 





JUST MY PRICE LIST 


If you need descriptions write for my 
Catalog. It’s free. 


The following varieties at 5c ea., 50c per doz. 
| Augusta, Black’s Early Pink, Erenchleyensis, Cheerful, Chicago 
| White, Inlependence, Klondyke Mad. M»nneret, Mrs. Francis 
King, Minnesota, Orion, Pink Be: uty (too cheap), Pink Progres- 
sion, President Taft, No. 112 (fine ysliow). 
At Six Cents each, 60c per doz. 


America, Bernice. 
At Seven Cents each, 70c per doz. 
Anny Wigman, Prophetesse. 
At Eight Cents each, 80c per dwuz. 
Attraction, Baron Hulot, Burrell, Halley, Meadowvale, Princeps 


At Ten Certs each, $1.00 per doz. 

Amethyst, Baltimore, Canary Bird, Candidum, Cattleya (Wood- 

ruff’s), Columbia, Crackerjack, Eldorado, Empress of India, Eliza- 

beth Kurtz, Evaline, Geo. Paul (“Faust”), Gili Bias, Glory of Holland, 

Golden Wédding, Golden King, Golden West, Hyde Park, Ida Van, 

intensity: Jean Dieulafoy, Glory (Kunderd’s), jessie, Lily Lehman, 

Maude, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. Watt, Myrtle, May. Nia tara, Panama. 

Peace, Pink Perfection, Princepine, Premiere, Primulinus Hybrids, 

Golden King X Primulinus, Queenly, Rovge Torch, Satisfaction, 

Scarsdale, Velvet King, Willy Wigman, White Excelsior. 
At Fifteen Cents each, $1.50 per doz. 

AUTUMN QUEEN (Lillian), Berkshire, Bertrex, \Chariemagne, 
| Distinction, Electra, Europa, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Liebesfeuer, 
| Loveliness, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Primulinus (straight), Proserpine. 
| Queen Wilhelmina, Rosella, Rose Wells, Tango, WAR, PRINCE 
| OF WALES. 

At Teven@y Cents each, $2.00 per doz. 
Evelyn Kirtland, Goliath, Mrs. G. W. Moulton, Red Emperor (Do- 
minion), Sulphur King, Titanic, WHITE AMERICA 
At Twenty-five Cents, $2.50 per doz. Newer Sorts. 
LILYWHITE (Kunderd’s) 40c and 50c. LOUISE, 70c and $1.00 each 
6 of any one kind at doz. rate. Higher priced sorts, 3 at doz. rate. All post- 
paid. Oakwood Mixture of fine sorts $2.25 per 100. (This is the thing 
if you are beginning). Beyond the Fifth Zone add l0c per 100. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


| Independence - - = - 


























Lilywhite! 


Attention! Growers 


Last chance to get stock of the famous “Lilywhite” this 
season. Do not let it slip by. 

It will be money in your pocket to get a start this year. 
Lilywhite is the coming white gladiolus and will be grown 
by the millions as the stock increases. 

The largest and best known growers in America are 
buying Lilywhite, and these are men not to be deceived. 

The extreme earliness, health, multiplying power, purity 
of color, and ideal form of Lilywhite, together with the un- 
qualified endorsement of Mr. Kunderd, its originator, and 
others of the principal men in the trade place this variety 
as the leading new white. 

I still have a small surplus over what | 
and will quote as follows : 








wish to plant, 


Size No. 1, = 1% in. up, $35.00 per 100 
2, 400 1% to 1% in. $30.00 per 100 

“ “* 3% Be iwix m a $25.0@ per 100 
%~% @ Bie ae See ee... _... $20.00 per 100 

‘ “ 5, 350 % to X in. _. $15.00 per 100 
ea % to % in.___. $10.00 per 100 


$10.00 per 1000 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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LET’S GET 
ACQUAINTED 


You are interested in the growing of Flowers, Plants 
and Shrubs and we publish the oldest and best maga- 
zine devoted to gardening in all its branches. 


(he—> 
GARDEN MAG/ 


has just been doubled in size, the quality has been im- 
proved, each issue is well illustrated and every subject 
of interest to the beginner as well as thé experienced 
gardener will be found in each issue. 





A Special Offer to You 


as a reader of the Flower Grower, we want you to- 


know this new GARDEN MAGAZINE and with that in 
view we offer to send you the next six issues—regular 
price $1.50 for only $1.00. To make sure of getting 
the current number, clip the coupon today, pin a dellar 
to it and mail at our risk. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 





FG 6-20 





DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CGo., 


Gentlemen : 
I enclose $1.00 for the next six issues of The Garden Magazine. 


Garden City, N.Y. 





























——————$e——$—$—$__—__- ——— 
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National Bulb Farms, Inc. 


Gladiolus and Dahlia Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Catalogue upon request 











To my friends 
and customers 


Owing to a steadily increasing 
business I have been obliged 
to secure a larger farm, and as 
I was unable to find a suitable 
place in Mansfield, my former 
location, I have necessarily 
changed my address as below. 
If any correspondence has not 
been properly attended to, 
please excuse me, as hunting 
up a new place and moving 
my stock has taken consider- 
able time. 


John Zeestraten 


Box 142 East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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HOLLAND BULBS 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES IN 


Darwin, Breeder and Rembrandt Tulips 


TO BE ORDERED BEFORE JULY ist 





We will also send our fall catalogue containing a 
complete list of Bulbs, Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy 
Perennials for fall planting. 


FRANKEN BROS., 


Illinois 


Deerfield, - el 























Babcock Peony Gardens 


zn” Jamestown,N.Y. yt" 








Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 








We have one of the finest collections to be found. Over FIVE ACRES in 

choice Peonies. Large stock of Brand’s varieties. The best of the French 

and English sorts. Also seedlings of our own growing. Come and see 
them in bloom. 


Try our bargain collection of cheice Peonies: 
8 choice Peonies, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for $2.00 
12 IRISES, all different, fine standard varieties, $1. 
25 XXX Mixture of Named GLADIOLI, $1. 


Send for all of the above and we will put in extra 25 choice America 
Gladiolus Bulbs. 


Our New Catalog Now Ready. 














Fryer’s New 


IRIS 


I have one of the largest collections 
of seedling Iris in the VU. S. 


Besides those that have bloomed I have 
about 5000 seedlings of the tall bearded 
Iris transplanted in rows three feet 
apart, and plants one foot apart in the 
rows. Very few of these have bloomed, 
but nearly all of them' should bicom 
next June. 


I would be pleased to have all who can 
visit me next June when they are in 
bloom. 


A descriptive list of 86 varieties 
on request. 


Willis E. Fryer 


Mantorville - - - Minnesota 


-—-<-4 
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D elphiniu Lint us~-Vanderbil’s Hybrids 


HESE new Delphiniums, produced by Newell F. Vanderbilt of San Rafael, California, are a cross between 

the California wild Delphinium (which is absolutely mildew free) and some selected Burbank’s Hybrids. 

The result is an almost mildew free De!lphinium. They are much larger than the best Delphinium now 
existing, and are immensely valuable for the production of cut flowers, as they give three successive crops in 
one summer, and all summer long are full of fine, long spikes. They are suitable for cutting as well as for 
bedding. ‘They are unquestionably the world’s highest attainment in Delphinium, and anybody raising cut 
flowers wil! certainly find them high!y profitable. We have secured the whole stock of these hybrids and are 
the sole distributors of them. They come in all shades, from light to dark blue. Almost all colors are irrides- 
cent. Try ia package of the seed and you will never regret it. 

These Delphiniums have won prizes wherever exhibited, in competition with other strains 

First Pirize, California State Floral Society Spring Show, 1914. 

First Pirize, P.-P. I. E. Cut Flower Show. 

Michel Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916. Trade package -------....-- SOc 

First Medal, P.-P. I. E. Garden Exhibit. ee ee ee ee ee 


PETUNIA SEED.---Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence; have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colors—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price per pkg. 5Oc 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin County, Cal. 
Originators and Growers of the est and Finest GLADIOLI in the World 
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P. Vos & Son | | United Bulb Company 


ite 7: Ss Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Glad lolus Specialists THE HOME OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


MT. CLEMENS, - MICHIGAN | 





























E HEREWITH wish to thank 

our patrons for the liberal orders 

which they were so kind to favor 

us with during the past season, and 

kindly ask to be allowed to serve you 
again in the near future. 

Thanking you for the interesi you 

have shown, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
UNITED BULB COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 118 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 



































“We grow all that is New and Choice’’ 


-' 
—— 
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iF YOU ARE A PROFESSIONAL, orn AMATEUR GROWER, 
YOU WILL FIND THE COLUMNS OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture —based on 
scientific and practical experiences, explaining the why 
and wherefore as well as the how of gardening—flowers 
—fruits and vegetables. In addition to its contributed 
articles by well-known authorities on herticultural sub- 
jects, digests of the leading subjects appearing in Ameri- 
can and European horticultural journals are published 
regularly making the Gardeners” Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 286 Sth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





We are large growers of 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 

















KINDLY PERMIT ME TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 


THE FACT THAT THE OUR GLADIOLI 





BRAND PEONY 
Are growing fine and now blooming. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING If interested in cut flowers we can supply 
THE PEERLESS WHITE them from 100 up. 
by a vote of the members of the American Peony Society, is the WRITE FOR PRICES 


greatest peony ever produced in America. ‘We are now booking 
orders for early September shipment. No more stock for sale 


this spring. TAIT BROS. CO. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. P. O. Box 556 


A. M. BRAND, L B. 367. Faribault, Minn. s . 
FORTY-ONE YEARS A PEONY GROWER. | = Georgia 


GLADIOLI 


@ We wish again to thank our friends and patrons for the liberal orders for the 
past season, and feel at liberty to sound a warning to not put off their orders 
too long next season. We were all sold out early during the past season on 
many varieties and had to return remittances or put in smaller stock which is 
not always satisfactory to ourselves and perhaps not to our customers. 


“LOUISE” We 


Those who have stocks of Louise should endeavor to plant so as to 
compete for the — prizes which we are offering at the next show of 
the American Gladiolus Soctety for the best 3 spikes of this variety, 


$10 first, $6 second and $4 third 


A descriptive circular and color picture oj LOUISE ready at any time for the asking. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 
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N 
Top Row—Glory of Noordwijk, America, Lily Lehmann, Baron Joseph Hulot, Niagara, Mirs. Frank Pendleton and Dick. 
Middle Row—Badenia, Halley, Panama, Electra, L’Immaculee, Liebesfeuer. q 
Bottom Row—Prince of Wales, Princeps, Pink Perfection, Europa, Meteor, Moonlight, Loveliness. _ 
ro 


With this stand of Gladioli when I was 
a member of the firm of G. Zeestraten 
‘& Sons, Oegstgeest, Holland, in com- 
pany with my brother, John Zeestraten, 
now of East Bridgewater, Mass., we 
won the President’s Cup, valued at $500 
at the International Gladiolus show in 
London, Eng. This was in competition - 
with growers from England, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. 


The 


idem Chautauqua Flowerfelds Co., 


Wen with the exhibit shown above Cc. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 
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We wish to thank our many 
customers and friends 


For the generosity they 
have shown us _ by 
placing liberal orders 
with us during the past 
season. We have had 
difficulty in reserving 
enough of our “Big 
Four” for our own 





planting. However, we 
hope to have more bulbs 
to offer another season 


and not be obliged to 


return so many checks. 






L be i a | ° 
EVELYN XIRTLAND Austin Co., 


Note illustration measuring length of a 
Wayland, Ohio 


spike with yardstick, 
of the Gladioi\1s named for her. 











1 Offer for September Delivery 


THE FOLLOWING DESIRABLE VARIETIES or PEONIES 
GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME 





Avalanche __._______$ 1.00 L. A. Duff_________-$10.00 
le ni Scone 1.00 Le Cygne ______..... 20.00 
Baroness Schroeder_ - .75 Lord Kitchener _____ 3.00 
Cherry Hill_.______- 15.00 Petite Renee__-_-_-_--_- .75 
Germaine Bigot..._.. 1.50 Simeone Chevelier__. 1.00 
King of England(Jap.) 4.00 Sa 4.00 


No descriptive Catalogue but PRICE LIST for the asking. 


H. F. CHASE, 
49 Summer St. ANDOVER, MASS. 


& 











James Boyd 


Movilla Gardens 
RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


All the newest European and American introductions 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Haverford, - ~- 


John C, Wister 





Penn. 
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We are sold out of 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Thank you for the 
liberal patronage 








given us this season 








A. P. Bonvailet & Co. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS, 


Wichert, Hlinois 
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PETERSON’S GUARANTEED 


Peonies and Iris 


Our Specisity 





We will replace ‘with three every plant blooming un- 


OUR GUARANTEE 
true to description. 








Send for new descriptive price list issued early in July. 


PETERSON NURSERY 


10th Floor Stock Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILLINOFS 


ere ooowoond 
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ASTERS ASTERS ASTERS 


Ready July lst we will have our last batch of Aster plants. By no means too late for fall flowers. 
We make a specialty of Asters, use the finest seed and offer the better kinds and novelties. 
FOR THIS SALE ONLY, WE OFFER: 

Heart of France—Finest red to date. It wins all hearts, and Rochester—-The finest comet Aster. Mixed only. Per dozen, 
Silvery Rose—One of Vick’s 1919 introductions. Per dozen, 30c; 3 dozen, 75c. 

35c; per 3 dozen, 90c prepaid. Enchantress—Every plant a bouquet in itself, shell pink. 
Dreer's Late Branching, white, shell pink, purple or crimson. Per dozen, 3c; 3 dozen, 75c. 

Per dozen, 30c; per 3 dozen, 75c. My selection of mixed Asters, 25c dozen; 3 dozen, 60c. 

These prices only for July 1 t0 15 delivery. Earlier plants at catalogue prices. 


Plenty of Snapdragon plants yet, in crimson and pink, at per dozen, 50c for this sale. Also strong, summer blooming Pansy plants, 
just right for a late bed, at per dozen, 40c. Everything prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, Plantsman Hillsdale, Mich. 





























uali Gladioli Brunt’s Is the title of our catalog of 
net Garden PERENNIALS 


= 
We are sold out of bulbs for this season except Guide which ‘s ready for you. 
what we have reserved for our retail trade. ;' 

Those sending late orders had better make - During June we will send to any address east of the Mississippi 
second choice or give us the privilege of substitu- 


ting 1 doz. Perennial Plants for $1.00, postpaid 


Retail list on request. 








Add 10c if you live west. Of course these plants will not be 
labeled, but you can compare them with descriptions in 


G. D. BLACK & SON our guide, when in bloom. - 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Albert Lea, Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 








Minnesota 














Are you a member of the 


American Gladiolus 
Society ? Now is the time to join, for at 


the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Fiower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 








All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
: other enthusiastic growers like 
CLEVELAND ROAD = : 
RAVENNA OHIO : themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


I 








Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 














